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WHAT CHALLENGES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE U.S. IN 1958? 


In what kind of country 
and world do we live? 


What kind of threat is 
international communism? 


What U. S. tools for survival 
in this kind of world? 
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In what kind of country : 


How important is the U. S. to the rest of the world... 


how do other 


The U. S. is not the largest nation in the world. 
Geographically the Soviet Union, mainland 
China, Canada and Brazil are larger. In terms of 
population China, the Soviet Union and India 
are larger. The U. S. contains less than 7% of 
the world’s land area, a little over 6% of the 
world’s population. 

Yet the U. S. produces and consumes more 
than a third of the world’s goods and services. 
Its factories turn out almost half the world’s 
manufactured goods. Its national income each 
year is 40% of world income. 

Here are more figures — the U. S. produces 
37% of the world’s steel, 26% of its coal, 42% 
of its crude petroleum, 45% of its primary alu- 
minum, 41% of its electric power and main- 
tains 25% of the world’s merchant fleet. 

By any of these dimensions, experts say, the 
U. S. is the most important single nation in the 
world’s economy. What we buy and sell in world 
markets constitutes 17% of all world trade. The 
prices we are willing to pay affect world market 
prices. Whether we buy or refuse to buy an- 
other nation’s products can, in some cases, spell 
the difference between prosperity and economic 
disaster in that nation. The recently discussed 
tripling of U. S. tariffs on lead and zinc, for ex- 
ample, could wipe out 15% of Peru’s total ex- 
port business. 

Also in the military sphere, observers note, 
what the U. S. does or does not do has a pro- 
found effect on the rest of the world. Our mil- 
itary forces (2.6 million men) are the largest in 
the noncommunist world. Our military alliances 
(with 42 other nations) form the core of anti- 
communist defenses. Our military assistance to 
friendly nations (over $2 billion in 1957-58, in- 
cluding aid related to defense) sets the level of 


noncommunist nations see us? 


military effectiveness in the anticommunist al- 
liance. U. S. nuclear weapons, overseas bases 
and long-range bombers, according to the ex- 
perts, determine the strategy of the Western al- 
liance. 

In the realm of ideas, too, most observers 
agree, the U. S. wields great influence on other 
peoples of the world. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights (along with Eng- 
land’s Magna Carta and France’s Declaration of 
the Rights of Man) are among the most widely 
quoted political documents in the world — espe- 
cially in the new nations and among peoples still 
struggling for independence. 

American literature (Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Ernest Hemingway) is read almost uni- 
versally, even behind the Iron curtain. Holly- 
wood movies, surveys read, have a deep impact 
on other peoples of the world — creating admira- 
tion, envy or resentment. 

And the American standard of living unques- 
tionably sets goals to which many of the world’s 
people aspire — longevity, high wages, abundant 
food, universal education, good medical care, 
freedom of movement, adequate housing and 
leisure to enjoy the luxuries of life. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Foreign observers say that this perspective — 
America’s hugeness in the eyes of the rest of the 
world — is important to bear in mind as the U. S. 
goes about its business and formulates its poli- 
cies. Do you agree or disagree? Many people of 
other lands would like to enjoy high U. S. living 
standards — does this mean they want to be like 
the U. S. in every respect? Why or why not? 
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y and world do we live? 


And how does the rest of the noncommunist world see itself. . . 
what forces are at work, what ideas war with each other? 


The American people are well aware of inter- 
national communism as a major world force — 
politically, economically, militarily and ideo- 
logically. But some observers (both American 
and foreign) believe that the U. S. cannot afford 
to focus its entire attention on communism. 
There are, they say, other problems just as real 
and just as important — particularly to the ma- 
jority of mankind that is struggling for economic 
and political security and the “Four Freedoms” 
which the U. S. stands for in their eyes. 

The late Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of War, put it this way in 1947: “I do not mean 
to belittle the communist challenge. I only mean 
that the essential question is one which we 
should have to answer if there were not a Com- 
munist alive. Can we make freedom and pros- 
perity real in the present world? If we can, com- 
munism is no threat. If not, with or without 
communism, our own civilization would ulti- 
mately fail.” 

Let’s take a look at some of these “other 
forces” now at work in the world and come 
back to communism later in this fact sheet. 


DWINDLING EMPIRES... 


Nineteen new nations have been born since 
the end of World War II, bringing independence 
to about 640 million people. Another 157 mil- 
lion still live in dependent territories with limited 
or no self-government, in Africa, Asia, the Pa- 
cific islands and Latin America. Colonial em- 
pires which took centuries to build have all but 
collapsed in a matter of decades. 

But, historians say, shrinking colonialism has 
left behind a legacy of problems. Among these 
are a sometimes violent anticolonialism and a 
frequently rabid nationalism. Both these senti- 
ments can work against the best interests and 
good intentions of the U. S. and its allies, the 
colonial powers of Western Europe. 

Observers point out, for example, that the 
“anticolonialists” in the world would like to see 
all the dependent territories gain full independ- 
ence (or at least self-determination) in the near 
future. The “mother countries” of these terri- 
tories argue, however, that many of these de- 
pendent peoples are not yet ready to determine 
their own future — either economically or polit- 
ically. If independence is granted too soon, the 
inevitable havoc that would follow could lead 
very easily to a communist take-over. Russia, of 


course, has taken advantage of this dilemma by 
urging, in the UN Trusteeship Council, that trust 
territories (all administered by Western powers) 
be given independence soon. 


REVOLT AGAINST POVERTY... 


“. . . Wherever in the world a people knows 
desperate want, there must appear at least a 
spark of hope, the hope of progress — or there 
will surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” — 
President Eisenhower. 

“... It is impossible within any nation today 
to defend for long an inequality of economic 
conditions which the majority of the people be- 
lieve to be unjust . . . Such differences render 
impossible the sound life of a nation. What is a 
cause for unrest within a nation may become 
just as much a cause of unrest and instability in 
the international community.” — Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary General of the United Nations. 

Per capita income in the U. S. for the year 
1956 was $2,037. Per capita income in India 
at about this same period was $54 a year. 

The average U. S. citizen has 3,100 calories a 
day in food intake. The average resident of the 
Belgian Congo has less than 63% of this in food 
value and the average Indian is worse off. 

In the U. S. the average death rate is 9.3 per 
thousand. In Guatemala it is 20.6 per thousand. 

In the U. S. there is one doctor for every 760 
persons. In Ethiopia the ratio is one doctor to 
every 210,000 patients. 

Life expectancy for the average U. S. male is 
67 years. In Egypt it is 35.7 years. 

And the underdeveloped nations of the world, 
many of them new nations, just emerged from 
colonial status, are not content with this much 
of a gap in world living standards. 

In reaching not for luxury but for something 
better than poverty, disease and malnutrition, 
the people of the underdeveloped areas may 
borrow the tools that are handiest — techniques 
of U. S. style capitalism, techniques that may 
be known in the Western world as socialism, 
techniques that are a blend of their own cultures 
and traditions with the new methods of indus- 
trialized society. It may well be that the most 
revolutionary aspect of the changes taking place 
in the underdeveloped world is the idea of 
“change” itself — for the first time in their his- 
tory many of these people see a chance to change 
their way of life for the better. 
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OVERTONES OF RACISM... 


Perhaps it was an accident of history that 
placed the white race in the role of world lead- 
ership as the Middle Ages drew to a close. In 
any event, it was the white races of Western 
Europe (and later North America) that first 
emerged from feudalism and created both the 
industrial revolution and colonialism. 

And it was the “nonwhite” races of Asia, 
Africa and the Western Hemisphere who were 
conquered, colonized, sometimes enslaved, 
sometimes exterminated. 

Because of this fact of history, nationalism in 
many parts of the underdeveloped world takes 
on overtones of racism. 

Thus President Eisenhower, commenting 
Sept. 25, 1957 on the integration crisis in Little 
Rock, Ark., said, “Our enemies are gloating 
over this incident and using it everywhere.to 
misrepresent our whole nation. We are portrayed 
as a violator of those standards of conduct which 
the peoples of the world united to proclaim in 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 


BATTLE OF IDEAS 


Probably the most confusing area of conflict 
in international relations is the “battle of ideas” 
—the conflict in economic theories, political 
theories and warring concepts of human rights 
and liberties. 

From the U. S. point of view the major battle 
is, of course, with communist totalitarianism, a 
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system that hopes to “bury” Western style 
democracy and private enterprise economies. 
But the battle lines are not always clearly drawn 
and some nations — like India, Asia’s largest 
democracy — do not always accept the U. S. 
point of view toward communism. 

Another source of confusion is the Western 
habit of referring to the noncommunist part of 
the world as the “free world’ Yet only a small 
part of that world is “free” in the traditional 
American (or Indian) sense. Some areas of the 
noncommunist world, observers point out, are 
colonial territories with little or no say in their 
own affairs. Other areas (including some U. S. 
military allies) are dominated by totalitarian, 
one-party governments without free speech, free 
elections, freedom of religion or press, etc. 

Within the noncommunist world there are 
also different approaches to economics, ranging 
from U. S. style free enterprise capitalism to 
various forms of welfare states and socialism. 
In the “battle of ideas,” alternatives do not al- 
ways appear to be black-and-white to all ob- 
servers. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In dealing with the rest of the world how im- 
portant is it for the U. S. to take into account the 
problems and points of view of other peoples? Is 
it practical for the U. S. to expect other nations 
to accept our way of doing things as best? Is 
communism so serious a threat that other prob- 
lems should take a “back seat”? 
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What do Communists believe — what are their objectives 
what kind of 
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“We must be prepared for an all-out com- 
munist economic offensive to win the allegiance 
of hundreds of millions of people in the uncom- 
mitted world as well as even some of those in the 
free world . . . We believe that free men in the 
long run will outplan and outproduce a slave 
economy. But we cannot ignore the fact that a 
dictator state, as recent events prove, can in the 
short run achieve spectacular results by concen- 
trating its full power in any given direction... 
The communists are concentrating their efforts 
on the newly developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. These peoples are now in revolution, not 
a political revolt, but a world revolution of peo- 
ple’s expectations — the assertion by all peoples 
of their claim to a greater share of the world’s 
goods . . . [Communist] aid will be short-lived 
and deceptive. But if it succeeds in extending 
communist rule throughout Africa and Asia, the 
Kremlin will have assured its victory in the bat- 
tle for the world. . . . The Western world will be 
forced to surrender without the firing of a shot.” 
— Vice President Richard M. Nixon. Oct. 15, 
1957. 


WHAT ARE COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES? 


Experts agree that communism is essentially 
an international movement, that it seeks to unite 
working classes of all nations in order to accom- 
plish communism’s objectives. There is also gen- 
eral agreement that Communist parties in vari- 
ous countries tend to follow the same “party 
line,” whether or not they are actually controlled 
from Moscow. One aspect of the party line, of 
course, is support for Soviet foreign policy. 

Nor is there any question that communism’s 
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What kind of threat is co 


ultimate objective is a world-wide communist 
society. In this society, according to Communist 
doctrine, classes will disappear, the state will 
wither away and mankind will enjoy work and 
plenty for all in a state of permanent peace. 

There are questions, however, on many other 
aspects of the nature of communism. Do mod- 
ern Communists, for example, believe that com- 
munism’s goals can be won without war or revo- 
lution? 

In 1919 Vladimir I. Lenin, father of the Rus- 
sian Communist state, called coexistence with 
noncommunist states “unthinkable.” There will 
inevitably be, he predicted, “a series of frightful 
collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states.” 

Yet the first secretary of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, Nikita S. Khrushchev, told the 20th 
party congress in 1956, “When we say that the 
socialist system will win in the competition be- 
tween the two systems — the capitalist and the 
socialist — this by no means signifies that its vic- 
tory will be achieved through armed interference 
by the socialist countries in the internal affairs of 
the capitalist countries.” A triumph will come 
about because communism has “decisive advan- 
tages” over capitalism. “A stable parliamentary 
majority backed by a mass revolutionary move- 
ment... of all the working people” can bring 
about the shift to communism, Khrushchev said, 
without war or revolution. On this basis, he con- 
tinued, the Soviets “firmly stand for peaceful co- 
existence, for economic competition between 
socialism and capitalism . . . [It is essential] to 
improve relations, strengthen confidence be- 
tween countries and cooperate.” 

Have Russian tactics changed since the ad- 
vent of the H-bomb and that “balance of terror” 
— many say, makes nuclear war unthink- 
able? 

Russia, during 40 years of Communist gov- 
ernment, has used force on a number of occasions 
to install or maintain Communist control over 
another state — Hungary is only the most recent 
case. And there is ample evidence that interna- 
tional communism possesses some of the most 
important machinery for revolution — tightly 
organized, secret party “cells,” for example, in 
key industries and organizations throughout the 
Western world. 

_ Most experts agree that it is an academic ques- 
tion whether communism has abandoned war 
and revolution — as long as it has the capacity 
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ind of competition does the Western world face? 


for both the West should plan accordingly. 

Another widely discussed question is whether 
Russian foreign policy would be any different 
if a noncommunist government were in power. 
Wouldn’t Russia act the same way, these observ- 
ers ask, about European security, about the Mid- 
dle East, about Western bases ringing its bor- 
ders? This, of course, raises the question: How 
does a Communist government differ from any 
other government? 

Henry L. Roberts, Director of the Russian In- 
stitute at Columbia University, New York, of- 
fered a possible answer to this question by de- 
scribing the Russian Communist state in the 
following terms: it is “totalitarian” in the same 
sense as Nazi Germany; it embraces “a pro- 
gram for revolution;” it has a “limitless ambi- 
tion to re-create the world;” it displays an “ag- 
gressive and persistent hostility, in theory and 
in practice, toward those features of the con- 
temporary world embodied in the economic, 
cultural and political life of Western Europe and 
the United States.” 


WHAT HOPES FOR LIBERALIZATION? 


Testifying before a Congressional committee 
in October 1956, U. S. Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy catalogued some of the 
“liberalizations” which seem to have taken place 
in Russia since the death of dictator Josef V. 
Stalin in 1953. Among these he listed a curtail- 
ment of “arbitrary powers of the secret police,” 
an easing (but not an end to) forced labor, 
some increase in peasant income, modification 
of “oppressive labor laws,” shortening of work- 
ing hours, introduction of social security for 
old people, expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities, increase in contacts with the outside 
world and “a loosening of the straitjacket on 
artists and writers.” 

“The Soviet citizen is still far from being a 
free man,” Murphy continued, “and on the 
average his standard of living is still pathetically 
low. But he is more secure and better off than he 
was and for him these are no doubt notable 
gains.” 

But the system remains totalitarian. The state 
has not “withered away.” In fact, “the reverse 
has happened,” according to Milovan Diilas, for- 
mer Vice President of Communist Yugoslavia, 
in his recently published The New Class (Prae- 
ger, 1957), written in a Yugoslav prison and 


smuggled out to an American publisher. 

Some Western observers have suggested that 
the emerging, educated management class in 
Russia may be a source of what Allen W. Dulles 
(Director of Central Intelligence Agency) 
called “the growing wave of intellectual unrest 
in the Soviet Union.” Djilas disagrees with this 
view, writing, “The new class [of Communist 
leaders] obtains its power, privileges, ideology 
and its customs from one specific form of owner- 
ship — collective ownership which the class ad- 
ministers and distributes in the name of the na- 
tion and society.” The Communist bureaucrat’s 
future, to quote Roberts again, “is certainly tied 
to the continued success of the Soviet system...” 


WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA’S WEAKNESSES? 


Former U. S. Ambassador to Moscow George 
F. Kennan, commenting on the Kremlin struggle 
for power since Stalin’s death, said (Nov. 10, 
1957) that Khrushchev “has achieved the pin- 
nacle of power he wanted but I suspect he is 
very isolated up there and the winds around him 
are becoming increasingly chilly.” 

Rivalries and purges, according to Kennan, 
have created a political situation in Moscow that 
is not “stable . . . I cannot believe that it will be 
of long duration.” Russia’s economic and scien- 
tific progress, this expert believes, has been ac- 
complished against the backdrop of deepening 
political crisis “not readily resolved by anything 
short of complete cultural and political free- 
dom.” 

Whatever the backdrop of Russia’s problems, 
that nation is now “leading the way” (accord- 
ing to the President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers) in a “new scientific revolution 
which is reshaping the world.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In view of Communist objectives and Russian 
tactics, do you believe “peaceful coexistence” is 
possible? On what terms? Are there any accept- 
able alternatives to coexistence? If coexistence 
in some form is necessary, what precautions 
should the U. S. take? Apart from the possi- 
bilities of internal subversion and outright war, 
what problems do Russian policies create for the 
U. S.? In your opinion is Russian influence in 
underdeveloped areas a danger to U. S. inter- 
ests? Why or why not? 


What U.S. tools for survi 


ECONOMIC POWER AND POLICY 


Experts generally agree that U. S. economic 
and technological might is one of our most im- 
portant tools—or weapons—in dealing with the 
challenges of the 1958 world. Our policies of 
trade and aid directly affect the economic health 
of the noncommunist world. Our consumer in- 
dustries help create the standard of living the rest 
of the world aspires to. Our farms, factories and 
scientific laboratories are as important to defense 
as they are to peacetime comforts. 

In the area of trade, experts say, the West is 
already competing with Russia on a small scale 
—in the Middle East, for example, both Egypt 
and Syria have sharply increased their trade with 
the communist bloc. On foreign aid to the un- 
derdeveloped nations that are allied with neither 
East nor West, the U. S. and Russia are spending 
about the same amount of money each year. 

U.S. private investment to strengthen the 
noncommunist world is, experts say, another im- 
portant tool for achieving U. S. objectives in the 
world. Here, of course, there is no way of com- 
paring U. S. and Russian efforts since private 
investment capital does not exist, in U. S. terms, 
in a communist society. 

In the field of science and technology, Russia 
and the U. S. are engaged in a real if unofficial 
race. The President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers reported Nov. 30, 1957; “Dur- 
ing the 1930’s Russia imported American engi- 
neers and American machinery for such rela- 
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Foreign policy is sometimes measured in terms of ideas 
and the men who create the ideas. Here are some of the 
key idea men in U. S. postwar history and the policies with 
which they are associated. Gen. George C. Marshall, Secre- 
tary of State 1947-49; originator of the Marshall Plan which 
helped war-torn Europe rebuild its economy. George F. 
Kennan, former State Department Planner and Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, who originated the “containment policy” 
to halt communist expansion. President Harry S$. Truman, 
associated with the Truman Doctrine (military aid to Greece 
and Turkey when they were threatened by communist ag- 
gression), the Berlin airlift (decision to supply West Berlin 
by air when ground routes were blockaded by Russia), the 


tively simple tasks as building dams. Today 
Russia has more scientists, engineers and techni- 
cians than the United States and is graduating 
more than twice as many each year . . . The rate 
of Russian progress in most scientific fields is so 
rapid that, unless we broaden and strengthen our 
own efforts, there is little question of Soviet su- 
periority five or ten years from now.” 


MILITARY POWER AND POLICY 


NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, came into being in 1949 following the ex- 
pansion of communism into Eastern Europe. 
The U. S. and 14 European nations (including 
Greece and Turkey) are members. Air, land and 
sea forces of all members are coordinated 
through allied commands. Military equipment 
is largely standardized and a common defensive 
strategy has been adopted. NATO foreign min- 
isters consult regularly and machinery is avail- 
able for political and economic as well as mili- 
tary coordination. 

The U. S. also has military alliances with 28 
other nations — in Latin America, the Far East 
and Southeast Asia. 

Between July 1, 1945 and June 30, 1956 U. S. 
military aid to friendly nations totaled $18 bil- 
lion. The bulk of U. S. economic aid (other than 
relief) has also gone to nations with which we 
have some military arrangement — about $32 
billion out of a total of $35.5 billion. 

The concern of most military experts in 1958 
is twofold: (a) do the Western allies have a 
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Korean War (decision to send U. S. troops under UN flag 
to hold communist aggression in Korea), Point-4 (offer to 
share U. S. technical know-how with underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world, now known as technical cooperation). 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 1949-1953, associated 
with creation of NATO and with over-all Truman foreign 
policy. John Foster Dulles, current Secretary of State, 
drafter of Japanese Peace Treaty and architect of SEATO, 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, associated with “atoms for peace” proposal 
adopted by the UN and Eisenhower Doctrine (military and 
economic aid, on request, to any Mid-East country threat- 
ened by communist-controlled aggression). 
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rvival in this kind of world? 


sound military policy capable of dealing with 
any possible emergency and (b) do the Western 
allies have the military power and flexibility to 
carry out these policies? 


INFORMATION 


Apr. 9, 1957 President Eisenhower called 
the U. S. Information Service “a key instrument 
in our efforts to promote peace, world under- 
standing and eventual reduction of armaments.” 

USIA employs about 3,900 Americans and 
7,600 non-Americans in 131 Information Cen- 
ters in 65 countries. There are also 120 USIA 
libraries staffed entirely by local citizens. For 
the 1957-58 fiscal year USIA’s budget was cut 
from $113 million to $95.1 million. 


WHAT DIPLOMATIC CHANNELS? 


Observers point to a number of diplomatic 
channels available to the U. S. in its dealings 
with the rest of the world — our ambassadors 
and ministers, the UN, the councils of various 
international organizations such as NATO, sum- 
mit conferences of heads of governments, etc. 
The problem for the policy-makers involves 
choosing the right channel at the right time. It is 
also important for policies to be coordinated, to 
lead to the same objectives. In recent months 
there has been talk of “more use of UN” and 
“need for a summit conference.” Here are some 
negative opinions on these questions — where do 
you stand? 

“In the field of diplomacy I feel personally 
that multilateral negotiation [through the UN], 
valuable and important as it is, should not in any 
way replace or push aside bilateral diplomacy 
[direct negotiation between governments]. In 
the field of sharing (aid, resources, etc.), on the 
other hand, I sense that ... we should... accept 
as widely as possible multilateral operations.” — 
Dag Hammarskjold, Feb. 1956. 

“Even when an issue is under debate in the 
UN, more often than not we are working also 
through regular diplomacy in various countries 
to help the UN achieve a solution . . . When an 
issue is brought to the UN it is not thereby 
magically translated into some fourth dimen- 
sion where the ordinary laws of international 
politics and national power and human nature 
cease to operate.” James W. Barco, Deputy U.S. 
Representative on the UN Security Council, July 
1957. 

“There is nothing that could be said to the 
Soviet leaders in the space of a few days (at a 
summit conference) that would change their 
strangely corrupted mentality . . . Such meetings 
should occur, if at all, at the end of the nego- 


tiating process, and for the purpose of formaliz- 
ing agreements already arrived at, rather than 
at the beginning . . . [What is needed is] patient, 
quiet, orderly use of the regular channels of 
private communication between governments.” 
— Former Amb. George F. Kennan, Nov. 1957 


WHERE DOES PUBLIC OPINION FIT IN? 


“The bedrock foundation of U. S. foreign 
policy,” said Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles recently, “must come from the American 
people. Your awareness of the problems we 
face and your interest in helping us to find just 
and workable solutions to them are essential to 
a successful foreign policy.” 

But how does public opinion work in finding 
“just and workable solutions” to foreign policy 
problems? 

There are a number of ways, experts say, in 
which a citizen makes his influence felt in the 
American democracy. “Letting George do it” is 
one unsatisfactory way. The organized citizen, 
for example—the member of an “action” or “spe- 
cial interest” group — has no problem in making 
his opinions felt in Washington. He (or she) 
may maintain a paid lobbyist in Washington to 
buttonhole Congressmen. Or he may express 
his opinions in a telegram or letter-writing cam- 
paign. Or he may use his organization’s con- 
vention and formal resolutions to convey his 
opinions to Washington. 

This means that the unorganized, individual 
citizen has little voice in shaping government 
policy — unless he (or she) uses the channels of 
communication available to him. 

Perhaps the most effective channel (say many 
Congressmen) is a personal letter or wire to the 
citizen’s own Senator or Representative, com- 
menting on a specific piece of legislation. Letters 
to the editor are another channel—both the State 
Department and Congress habitually scan Amer- 
ican newspapers for evidences of public opinion 
trends. “Great Decisions” opinion ballots are 
another channel — and an important one to State 
Department and Congressional leaders who re- 
ceive them. 

The individual citizen also has the ballot box 
where, on the basis of his informed opinion, he 
can elect or reject the policies his representatives 
stand for. And he can become an active, or- 
ganized citizen by joining the “cause” group that 
expresses his beliefs. 

The important thing is, your opinion counts if 
you make it count. “Great Decisions” offers you 
an opportunity first, to develop an informed 
opinion and second, to make that opinion count 
in Washington! 


: U. S. Army, U. S. Air Force, Department of State, United Nations, Belgian Government Information 
Pen yp Bly and New York Times, Look Magazine, Princeton University Press, Creole Petroleum Corp. 
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CAN WE DEAL WITH RUSSIA? 


What kind of Russia are 
we dealing with now? 


Can the cold war deadlocks be broken? 


Can East and West coexist in peace? 
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what kind of Russia are we | 


Russia’s science has penetrated outer space; its industry 
will the Kremlin 


Radio “beeps” from outer space signaled, in What About Russia’s In 
late 1957, what the First-Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Nikita S. Khrushchev, called 
the “genius and creative labor” of “Soviet science 
and technology.” 

Whatever glowing phrases Russian speech- 
makers used, the achievement was plain for all 
the world to see — Russia had beat the West in at 
area where the West Russian output in 1956 — 48 million tons 
unbeatable. Russia, in 1958, had the world’s 
most powerful rockets. Russian science claimed 
it was tapping new and better sources of power Russian goals for 1972 — 100-120 million ¢ 
than the West knows of. Forty years of com- PIG IRON 
munism had not prevented Russia from building 
a modern technology that rivaled the U. S. for 
world leadership. 

The unanswered questions, discussed in the 
streets as well as at top levels of governments, — 35.9 tens 


RUSSIA'S PRODUCTION GOALS 1956-1972 
STEEL 


U. S. output in 1956 — 105 million tons 


U. S. output in 1956 — 68.9 million tons 


Russia’s scientific lead? does the West have to, Russian goals for 1 
and can it catch up? how vulnerable are Western coy 
defenses in the meantime? will an obviously 


ate 
owerful Russia be easi 
the years to U.S. output for 1956 — 476 million tons 


HOW STRONG IS RUSSIA? Russian output for 1956 — 429 million tons 


Space satellites, observers agree, give only one 
hint of Soviet power. The same rockets that put Russian goals for 1972 — 650-750 million tons 
a half ton of instruments into an orbit around TS FONE 
the earth could also propel a hydrogen warhead 
from Moscow to Kansas City. In other military 
weapons Russia is also believed to be well ad- 
vanced — rocket type artillery and operational cutout for 2906 — 202 hours 


missiles were displayed in Moscow in Novem- 
ber, on the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 


revolution. Russian goals for 1972 — 800-900 million kilowatt hours 
In military manpower Russia maintains about SEER, ot 

175 combat divisions (the U. S. has 15) and, 
according to Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former 
chief of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, has “the 
second largest navy in the world . . . the largest 
—, submarine force the world has ever Russian output for 1956 — 83.8 million tons 

nown.” Soviet jet engines now flying are 
most powerful in the world, according co anum. 
ber of U. S. observers. The world’s first nuclear- Russian goals for} CEMENT _miltion fons 
powered surface ship will be a 16,000 ton Soviet 3 os 
icebreaker (the U. S. has the world’s only three i taney 
nuclear-powered submarines). And the world’s U. S. output in 1956 — 50 million metric tons 
first nuclear-powered aircraft may be Russian, if 
Moscow's predictions come true. Russian output in 1956 — 24.9 million metric 


on tons 


U. $s. ‘output for 1956 — 682.5 million kilowatt hours 


U. S. output for 1956 — 354 million tons 


the result of intensive research, excellent tech- 
nology and know-how. Another necessary ingre- L__Russian goals for 1972 — 90-110 million metri 
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e dealing with now? 


stry is racing ours... 
niin be tougher to deal with? what sort of competition do we face? 


ia’s Industrial Strength? sian consumer that the government will fill the 


dient to power, experts say, is the industrial base 
to produce the weapons and tools. 

In heavy industry Russia passed up Britain 
some time ago and now stands as the second 
most powerful industrial nation in the world — 
in terms of total output. 

But, according to Khrushchev, Moscow be- 
lieves “the Soviet Union can in the next 15 years 
not only catch up with the United States in the 
production of basic items but also outstrip it.” 
(Speech of Nov. 6, 1957.) A look at the chart 
at the left reveals how. 

U. S. industry, of course, will also be ex- 
panding during this same 15 years. But the rate 
of growth of Russian industry (5-6% a year) is 
higher than in the U. S. (4% a year). Theoreti- 
cally Russia could someday pass up the U. S. at 
this rate. Actually, economists point out, the 
rate of Russian industrial expansion is “leveling 
off.” Another important thing to remember is 
that the base the U. S. starts with in any given 
year is higher than Russia’s. Total value of U. S. 
output in 1957, for example, is about $430 bil- 
lion; for Russia the figure is about $148 billion. 


WHAT ABOUT RUSSIAN WEAKNESSES? 


On the military side little is known in the West 
of Russia’s weaknesses. But in economic and 
political areas Soviet leaders have had some 
obvious problems. 

In the course of building a giant heavy in- 
dustry, Khrushchev said Nov. 6, “we still have 
unresolved problems . . . defects exist and... 
serious difficulties must be overcome.” One de- 
fect is “an acute housing shortage” which may 
take “ten to 12 years” to resolve. Further, “our 
production of a number of consumer goods items 
still lags behind both in quantity and especially 
in quality . . . Prices are still high . . . Much 
greater attention must be devoted to questions of 
improving retail trade in towns and rural areas 
... everyday services, medical and cultural serv- 

Certainly, in the past three years, the Kremlin 
has paid more attention than before to consumer 
needs. During this time 54 million acres of “vir- 
gin lands” have been put under cultivation. Dur- 
ing 1958 Russia hopes to catch up with U. S. per 
capita production of milk and butter. By 1960- 
61 Russia plans to reach U. S. per capita meat 
production. Khrushchev has promised the Rus- 


shops “with many inexpensive and pretty fabrics 
and clothes — everything that makes man’s life 
more beautiful.” 

But none of these economic problems, 
Khrushchev warned, will interfere with Soviet 
defense efforts. 


AND THE KREMLIN STRUGGLE FOR POWER? 


The firing of Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, in 
the fall of 1957, as Soviet Defense Minister was 
only one of a series of “pulling and hauling,” as 
U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles put 
it — a jockeying for power that has gone on in- 
termittently since the death of Premier Josef V. 
Stalin in 1953. Former Premiers Georgi M. 
Malenkov and Vyacheslav M. Molotov, among 
others, have also been removed from top leader- 
ship. In the opinion of some Western experts, the 
struggle for power is bound to go on. 

But the important question for the West is — 
will internal power struggles in the Kremlin 
make any real difference in Russian foreign 
policy? In other words, how much difference 
would it make to Russia’s world political objec- 
tives if a Zhukov instead of a Khrushchev were 
in the saddle? 


OR SATELLITE UNREST IN EAST EUROPE? 


Russia’s troubles in East Europe began as 
early as 1953 with riots in East Germany. But in 
June 1956 the “bread and freedom” riots in 
Poznan, Poland started a chain of events that 
led to the bloody revolution in Hungary four 
months later. 

Experts feel that the patterns of events in 
Poland and Hungary were similar. Citizens in 
both countries wanted more food and consumer 
goods, more jobs, an end to “Stalinism” and 
police terror, more freedom. 

Both the Polish and Hungarian Communist 
parties, after internal struggles, tried to meet 
the demands of the workers, students and peas- 
ants. Former party leaders who had been purged 
during the Stalin era were brought back to power 
(Wladyslaw Gomulka in Poland, Imre Nagy in 
Hungary). 

There were even similarities, observers point 
out, in the way Russian leaders handled both 
crises — threats and firmness at first, followed 
by compromise and a willingness to negotiate. 

Here the similarities stopped. In Poland the 
uprising succeeded in winning more independ- 
ence from Moscow. Perhaps, as some observers 


suggest, it was because the Polish Communists, 
under Gomulka, were able to keep the country 
firmly under Communist control, even though 
many concessions were made — religious, social, 
economic, political. 

In Hungary the revolution gained much more 
momentum. Budapest and other important cities 
in the country came under the control of free- 
dom forces. On Nov. 1 Premier Nagy cabled 
the UN repudiating the Warsaw Pact (Commu- 
nist military alliance), declaring Hungary’s neu- 
trality and asking for joint protection by the Big 
Four — the U. S., Britain, France and Russia. 

Forty-eight hours later Russian tanks attacked 
Budapest, ousted Nagy and installed Janos Ka- 
dar, a trusted pro-Russian Communist, as pre- 
mier. With the rest of the world helpless to in- 
tervene, the Hungarians, unlike the Poles, lost 
their bid for more independence from Moscow. 

Yet Russia’s victory, according to most ob- 
servers, came high. Russian prestige suffered 
seriously, particularly after the UN published 
its detailed study of the Hungarian revolution 
in mid-1957. The economic health of the com- 
munist “empire” suffered too. Polish coal sup- 
plies dwindled and, in the first half of 1957, still 
lagged behind 1956 production. Polish industrial 
production dropped off; Hungarian industry was 
heavily damaged and mines were sabotaged. In 
the 12 months following the uprisings Russia 
paid out $1 billion in loans to Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and other satellites whose economies 
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had suffered. Old Russian loans to Poland and 
Rumania were postponed or canceled to the tune 
of another $1.1 billion. 

Political repercussions—inside the communist 
bloc — are still being felt. Observers point to the 
following evidence that times have changed in 
the communist world: 

Polish independence — Though still Communist- 
run and still a member of the Warsaw Pact, 
Poland’s government and economy seem to have 
acquired relative independence from Moscow. 
One dramatic example is the acceptance of U. S. 
economic aid in the form of a $30 million, 20- 
year loan from the Export-Import Bank (at 
4.5% interest) plus the purchase of $18.9 mil- 
lion in U. S. farm surpluses with $46.1 million 
more virtually promised. 

Different roads to Socialism — Red China sided 
with Russia in its suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution, but not without a warning against 
Russia’s “great power chauvinism” which cre- 
ated the seeds of revolution. Communist coun- 
tries should be free, Peiping declared, to build 
socialism “in accordance with their historical 
circumstances.” On these terms Red China sup- 
ported Gomulka in Poland. President Tito of 
Yugoslavia, who had been building his own 
“road to socialism” since 1948, was also back in 
Moscow’s good graces without, apparently, los- 
ing any of his political independence (although 
some U. S. leaders expressed the fear that Tito 
was getting too friendly with Moscow). 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE? 


Throughout the past year — from Hungary to 
the sputniks — Russian tactics seem to have 
changed little, according to most observers. In 
seven months of disarmament talks Moscow 
held out for a first-step ban on nuclear tests. In 
the Middle East Russia continued its arms build- 
up in Syria, accused the U. S. of “plotting” to 
overthrow Syria’s leftist government. Yet 
Khrushchev insisted he wanted “mutual under- 
standing” with the U. S., “a solution of important 
international problems... and a stable peace for 
all countries.” But, the West wondered, on what 
terms? 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How does this picture of communist power 
add up to you? Would you say that Soviet lead- 
ers can deal with the West from a “position of 
strength”? Or do you feel Russia’s weaknesses 
— economic and political — are serious? What 
alternatives does the U. S. face — all-out compe- 
tition with Russia in science, industry and weap- 
ons? Even if we reached an agreement on arms 
control, would we still face stiff economic com- 
petition? Is this the time to try for a settlement? 
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Moscow University 


can the cold war deadlocks bh 


Divided Germany... divided Korea...a disturbed Middle East... 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Representatives of the Western Big Three — 
the U. S., Britain and France — met with West 
German leaders in Berlin in July 1957. The four 
powers issued the “Berlin Declaration” which 
opens with these words: 

“Twelve years have elapsed since the end of 
the war in Europe. The hopes of the peoples of 
the world for the establishment of a basis for a 
just peace have nevertheless not been fulfilled. 
One of the basic reasons for the failure to reach 
a settlement is the continued division of Ger- 
many, which is a grave injustice to the German 
people and the major source of international 
tension in Europe.” 

As late as August 1953 the Soviet govern- 
ment, too, was calling for an end to the division 
of Germany — “No excuses whatsoever can jus- 
tify any further delay in this matter . . . since the 
governments of France, Great Britain, the Uni- 
ted States and the U.S.S.R. bear the main re- 
sponsibility for arriving at such a solution.” 

The partition is, of course, a hang-over from 
the Allied victory in World War II and the set- 
ting up of occupation zones. Both history and 
written agreements made it clearly the respon- 
sibility of the Big Four to resolve the steps 
re-establishing a single united Germany. 

History, the experts point out, also made any 
such agreement difficult to reach. This power- 
ful and resourceful nation, situated in the heart 
of Europe, invaded both Russia and France 
twice in the last four decades. With a population 
of 52 million and a completely rebuilt economy, 
West Germany is again a power in the world 


Soviet students attend evening classes 


a costly arms race... communist propaganda and subversion... 


Milking time on a collective farm 


ranking after the U. S. and Russia as the third 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 

Divided, Germany’s power is split between 
East and West; united, Germany would add 
enormously to the industrial and defense (or 
war-making) power of either East or West. 

Western terms for reunification of Germany 
are briefly these: 

1. Free elections throughout democratic West 
and communist East Germany, setting up a sin- 
gle government. 

2. Recognition of the right of this government 
“to determine . . . [Germany’s] foreign policy 
and to decide on its international associations.” 
In other words, a free German government could 
join any military alliance or remain neutral. 

3. “A European security arrangement,” in- 
volving the West, Germany, Russia and the East 
European satellites, insuring peace in Europe. 

4. At least a first step toward a “comprehen- 
sive disarmament agreement.” 

Soviet terms for German reunification are 
very different: 

1. “All-German elections no longer have any 
factual foundations” because “the situation in 
Europe and in Germany itself has fundamen- 
tally changed.” Elections would only “force a 
foreign order on the German Democratic [com- 
munist] Republic.” The only “realistic” ap- 
proach is for East and West Germany “to come 
to terms with each other,” probably in a loose 
confederation without a central governing body. 

2. A united Germany must be “neutral,” pro- 
hibited from joining NATO. 

3. There can be no connection between dis- 
armament, which “concerns the whole people 
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‘ss be broken? 


These are some of the obstacles to East-West understanding; 
what are the chances for any kind of settlement? 


of the world,” and German reunification, which 
“is an affair that must be settled by the Germans 
themselves.” 

The Communist government of East Ger- 
many, of course, supports the Russian plan al- 
though the 18 million East German people have 
never had an opportunity to express themselves 
on the subject. 

The elected government of West Germany 
(and the three largest political parties) reject the 
Russian plan as “unacceptable since it is based 
on the pretended existence of two German 
states.” 


KOREAN REUNIFICATION 


A divided Korea is another heritage of post- 
war allied occupation. In December 1945 Russia 
along with the Western “Big Three” accepted 
joint responsibility for the “re-establishment of 
Korea as an independent state.” But negotiations 
produced no agreement on free elections or uni- 
fication. 

In 1950 communized North Korea invaded 
South Korea but was turned back by Western 
forces under a UN command. Since the 1953 
armistice the UN has continued to press for all- 
Korean elections—without success. In July 1957 
the UN command announced it “no longer con- 
siders itself bound by the section in the armistice 
agreement” which prohibits bringing new mili- 
tary equipment into Korea. The reason — “fla- 
grant, repeated and willful disregard of the armi- 
stice” by the communists. 


MIDDLE EAST DILEMMAS 


Experts are quick to point out that the prob- 
lems of the Middle East are far deeper than any 
maneuvering between East and West. Poverty, 
primitive economies, oil (the Middle East has 
67% of the world’s known reserves), Arab na- 
tionalism, the hostilities between the Arab states 
and Israel . . . all these factors create basic, long 
term problems. 

But the Middle East is also a front for the cold 
war. Egypt, Syria and Yemen are receiving arms 
and aid from Russia. Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Saudi Arabia are getting U. S. arms and aid. 

Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of Leb- 
anon, claimed in March 1957, “The Communists 
have infiltrated our area during the last five years 
as they have never done in history . . .” 

The Eisenhower Doctrine, approved by Con- 
gress in March 1957, attempted to meet this 


threat. It offers U. S. military and economic aid 
to any Mid-East country that requests it if that 
country is “threatened” by communist “aggres- 
sion.” 


ARMS RACE VS. DISARMAMENT 


Arms control has been on the agenda of the 
United Nations since 1946. 

During 12 years of discussion a measure of 
agreement has been reached on only two items 
— the relative troop strength of the major powers 
(as part of a total arms control plan) and the 
need for some kind of inspection system. 

UN disarmament subcommittee talks in Lon- 
don in 1957, which lasted seven months, reached 
no agreement on any first steps toward arms 
control. Nuclear weapons testing, nuclear weap- 
ons manufacture, overseas military bases and 
the nature of a foolproof inspection system are 
still deadlocked issues. 


PROPAGANDA AND SUBVERSION 


Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia George 
F. Kennan warned in January 1957, “So far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned, I think that ever 
since the end of World War II the danger of 
subversion, the danger of political penetration 
has been the real danger; the one of military 
attack has been secondary.” 

Arthur Larson, ex-head of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, pointed out Apr. 20, 1957 that 
“Moscow’s radio propaganda is now nearly 
double the output of the Voice of America. 
Moreover the communists have increased their 
film output 30%, issued 613 new books in 28 
million copies for distribution in the free world 
and doubled their cultural missions to the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia.” 

Voice of America, meanwhile, (and British 
Russian-language broadcasts) are jammed by 
the Kremlin. Former Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther estimates “the 
Soviets are spending in this field [jamming] be- 
tween $3 billion and $4 billion a year... [which] 
exceeds the amount of all the cultural and infor- 
mational activities in the entire Western world.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


With so many deadlocks dividing East and 
West, are we serving any useful purpose by con- 
tinuing to negotiate? Do we have any other 
choice? 


Khrushchev and Bulganin 


One of the world’s elder statesmen — Britain’s 
wartime prime minister, Sir Winston Churchill 
— offered this hope on July 6, 1957: 

“I think . . . [the Soviet Union] is moving 
toward a different state of affairs and will aim at 
taking her part in this broad and easy composi- 
tion of the human race . . . How much more 
careful will the leaders of the communist world 
be to refrain from steps that might lead to... 
[war] when they realize that their own destruc- 
tion would inevitably ensue?” 

U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
had predicted, only a week earlier, “International 
communism of strict conformity is . . . a pass- 
ing and not a perpetual phase.” 

Almost simultaneously, Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, leader of ‘uncommited’ India, 
was expressing a similar hope: “What is happen- 
ing [in Russia] seems to be a natural and desir- 
able happening — that is a toning down of the 
type of aggressive and crusading spirit.” 

Writing in the October issue of the American 
quarterly Foreign A ffairs, another political leader 
elaborated on this theme. He was President Tito 
of Yugoslavia, leader of a communist nation 
which, in the opinion of a majority of Western 
observers, stands apart from the Soviet bloc: 

“It is difficult . . . to understand that even now, 
four years after Stalin’s death, this mistrust [of 
Russia] not only persists but actually is increas- 
ing in certain circles in the West, regardless of 
the efforts which are being made by the present- 
day Soviet leaders to correct Stalin’s mistakes. 
Why is every move on the part of the Soviet 
leaders looked upon even now with suspicion? 
Has not the time come for the steps which the 
Soviet government is taking towards alleviation 
of international tension to be viewed with more 
realism and with greater confidence? 

“I shall not be revealing any secret when I 
say here that persistence in establishing military 
bases in Europe, the Middle East and Asia in- 
volves a constant danger to peace, because it 
leads to legitimate apprehension and mistrust on 


can east and west 
coexist in peace? 


the other side . . . The Soviet leaders look upon 
this, rightly in my opinion, as a policy of encir- 
clement, a threat of war and an aggressive at- 
tempt to isolate the Soviet Union.” 

Yet Western leaders also recall Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s angry outburst of Nov. 17, 1956 
when he shouted at some Western newspaper 
reporters, “Whether you like it or not, history 
is on our side. We will bury you!” 

Russia, Khrushchev explained in February, 
1957, is “in favor of coexistence not because 
we have renounced Marxism but because we 
have remained faithful to it; capitalism is 
doomed to die even if — and especially if the 
Third World War, in the ordinary meaning of 
the word, does not occur.” 

“I can prophesy,” Khrushchev added, on a 
CBS-TV broadcast June 2, 1957, “that your 
grandchildren in America will live under social- 
ism.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Why do Communist leaders insist that capi- 
talism “is doomed to die”? Do they really believe 
this? In your own opinion, is communism 
“doomed to die”? Is it possible for East and West 
to come to terms when each side believes the 
other must ultimately collapse? 

Do you think continued peace is important to 
Russian leaders? If so, why? If both East and 
West want peaceful coexistence, what price 
should the West be willing to pay? Should we 
try to come to terms with Russia (on the as- 
sumption that the Communists will be in power 
for some time to come)? Should we work for 
a relaxation of tensions — more trade, cultural 
exchanges, political cooperation as long as we 
do not compromise our own objectives? Or 
should we play a waiting game — abandon hope 
for any worthwhile agreements, keep Russia on 
the defensive politically, avoid any unnecessary 
tate or exchanges? Are there other alterna- 
tives? 


The Kremlin from across the Moskva river 


Bulganin and Khrushchev visit India 
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What basic attitude should govern U.S. policy toward 
Russia? (Check any statements you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. The U.S. should never give up trying for a work- 
able general settlement with Russia. 

b. No real settlement with Russia is possible. 

c. Contests between great powers are as old as his- 
tory; we should work constantly for peaceful coexist- 
ence even though a “total” settlement of East-West 
differences is not in the cards. 

d. Communism is bound to collapse. 

e. The most we can hope for is a gradual liberaliza- 
tion of communism so that, in the long run, it may 
be possible for East and West to coexist more easily. 
f. Communist leaders will stop at nothing until they 
dominate the entire world. 

g. The U.S. should try to make U.S.-style democracy 
dominant in the entire world. 


Should the U.S. tool up for a “crash program” to 
compete with Russia in basic science, technology 
and new weapons? (Check any steps you would sup- 
port or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Increase U.S. defense spending, especially for re- 
search and development, on an emergency all-out 
basis. 

b. Hold defense spending to present levels; try to 
do a better job on the same budget. 

c. Take the middle course — increase spending for 
military research and development but avoid a “‘crash” 
program. 

d. Work more closely with our allies in basic science, 
technology and new weapons. 

e. Increase military assistance to friendly countries to 
strengthen the defenses of the noncommunist world. 
f. For the long-range future, step up education in 
science and engineering by encouraging greater pri- 
vate support for educational institutions. 

g. Step up education in science and engineering by 
using tax money to expand educational programs and 
provide scholarships. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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Should the U.S. take more vigorous steps to compete 
with Russia in the economic (nonmilitary) sphere? 
(Check any policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Strengthen our trade relations with the noncom- 
munist world in order to insure continuing markets 
for our exports and continuing supplies of raw ma- 
terials. 

b. Cooperate closely with our allies in international 
trade in order to strengthen the combined economies 
of allied countries. 

c. Provide economic assistance, where needed, on a 
more extensive basis in order to strengthen the econ- 
omies of friendly nations. 

d. Take no special measures at this time. 


Should the U.S. try to weaken Russia’s hold on East- 
ern Europe? (Check any policies you would support 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue to grant loans and to sell surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to Poland to reduce Polish de- 
pendence on Russia. 

b. Discontinue economic aid to Poland; Polish eco- 
nomic problems will then be a drain on Russia. 

c. Underwrite more cultural and educational ex- 
changes with Eastern European countries. 

d. Increase U.S. information and propaganda activity 
behind the iron curtain. 

e. Encourage more tourist travel between the U.S. 
and Eastern Europe. 

f. Encourage more trade and commercial exchanges 
with Eastern Europe. 


Should the U.S. try now for a settlement of outstand- 
ing East-West differences? (Check any approaches you 
agree with or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Meet in another “summit” conference with the 
leaders of major powers on both sides. 

b. Avoid a “summit” conference until Russia shows 
signs of budging on some of the most important 
deadlocks, such as German reunification. 

c. Limit negotiations for the present to the UN and 
its committees. 

d. Hold off on negotiations unless we are sure we 
are superior to Russia in strength. 


Photos by: Frances T. Muir, International News Photos, UNESCO, 
American Friends Service Comm., Eleanor Zelliot, Information Service of India 
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What basic attitude should govern U.S. policy toward 
Russia? (Check any statements you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. The U.S. should never give up trying for a work- 
able general settlement with Russia. 

b. No real settlement with Russia is possible. 

c. Contests between great powers are as old as his- 
tory; we should work constantly for peaceful coexist- 
ence even though a “total” settlement of East-West 
differences is not in the cards. 

d. Communism is bound to collapse. 

e. The most we can hope for is a gradual liberaliza- 
tion of communism so that, in the long run, it may 
be possible for East and West to coexist more easily. 
f. Communist leaders will stop at nothing until they 
dominate the entire world. 

g. The U.S. should try to make U.S.-style democracy 
dominant in the entire world. 


Discussing the fact is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


Should the U.S. tool up for a “crash program” to 

? compete with Russia in basic science, technology 
and new weapons? (Check any steps you would sup- 
port or write in your own opinion.) 


Osa. Increase U.S. defense spending, especially for re- 

— and development, on an emergency all-out 
sis 

(Cb. Hold defense spending to present levels; try to 
do a better job on the same budget. 

sc. Take the middle course — increase spending for 
military research and development but avoid a “crash” 
program. 

Od. Work more closely with our allies in basic science, 
technology and new weapons. 
e. Increase military assistance to friendly countries to 
strengthen the defenses of the noncommunist world. 
f. For the long-range future, step up education in 
science and engineering by encouraging greater pri- 
vate support for educational institutions. 
g. Step up education in science and engineering by 
using tax money to expand educational programs and 
provide scholarships. 
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Should the U.S. take more vigorous steps to compete 
with Russia in the economic (nonmilitary) sphere? 
(Check any policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Strengthen our trade relations with the noncom- 
munist world in order to insure continuing markets 
for our exports and continuing supplies of raw ma- 
terials. 

b. Cooperate closely with our allies in international 
trade in order to strengthen the combined economies 
of allied countries. 

c. Provide economic assistance, where needed, on a 
more extensive basis in order to strengthen the econ- 
omies of friendly nations. 

d. Take no special measures at this time. 


Should the U.S. try to weaken Russia’s hold on East- 
ern Europe? (Check any policies you would support 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue to grant loans and to sell surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to Poland to reduce Polish de- 
pendence on Russia. 

b. Discontinue economic aid to Poland; Polish eco- 
nomic problems will then be a drain on Russia. 

c. Underwrite more cultural and educational ex- 
changes with Eastern European countries. 

d. Increase U.S. information and propaganda activity 
behind the iron curtain. 


O 


e. Encourage more tourist travel between the U.S. 
and Eastern Europe. 
f. Encourage more trade and commercial exchanges 
with Eastern Europe. 


Should the U.S. try now for a settlement of outstand- 
ing East-West differences? (Check any approaches you 
agree with or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Meet in another “summit” conference with the 
leaders of major powers on both sides. 


b. Avoid a “summit” conference until Russia shows 
signs of budging on some of the most important 
deadlocks, such as German reunification. 

= pond. my for the present to the UN and 
its committees. 


d. Hold off on negotiations unless we are sure we 
are superior to Russia in strength. 
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WHAT SECURITY 
IN THE ROCKET AGE? 


~. Does U. S, survival depend on 
an all-out arms race? ° 


e Are “better rockets” the answer? 


hopes for world arms control? 


_ What kind of strategic policy do we need? 
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“After putting .. . facts. . . before you, I shall 
propose a program . . . that will demand the en- 
ergetic support of not just the Government but 
every American, if we are to make it success- 
ful.” — President Dwight D. Eisenhower, ad- 
dressing the nation Nov. 7, 1957. 

When, in October 1957, the nuclear age took 
(in the President’s words) “a giant leap into 
outer space,” the American people asked them- 
selves three questions: Are we trapped in an all- 
out race for our own survival? Are superior 
weapons the answer? Is there any hope (to quote 
the President again) that “enduring peace will 
take these military burdens from the back of 
mankind”? 

Here are some of the facts to help answer 
these questions: 


ADEQUATE DEFENSE AND 
THE “BATTLE OF THE BUDGET” 


Early in the first Eisenhower Administration 
U. S. defenses got a “new look,” based “more 
upon modern science and less upon mere num- 
bers of men,” enough deterrent power rather 
than on overwhelming superiority of men and 
materiel. 

Research was another important part of the 
program — $5 billion worth a year. And by 1955 
the U. S. was spending $1 billion a year on long- 
range missiles. 

But economy was also a problem. The nation 
had to have a healthy economic base. Many 
business and political leaders were worried about 
overspending and inflation. Taxes, they pointed 
out, wholesale and retail prices (except farm 
prices) are at record peacetime heights. 

By early 1957 Washington was deep in the 


Russia announced the world’s first interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (3,500 to 5,000 mile 
range) on Aug. 27, 1957. Six weeks later Russia 
launched Sputnik I, the first space satellite in 
history. On Nov. 2, as if to prove it had the 
world’s most powerful rockets, Russia hurled a 
fully instrumented, half-ton satellite, with a dog 
for a passenger, into an orbit around the earth. 
In Washington a new Secretary of Defense, 
Neil H. McElroy, restored cuts in the research 
budget. The Senate ordered “a searching in- 
quiry” into U.S. satellite and missile programs. 
The Army was ordered into the satellite race, 
along with the Navy’s on-going project. The 
President named James R. Killian, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, his “spe- 


Does U. S. survival depend 


“battle of the budget.” Tax levels, said Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (Rep., Calif.), “will ulti- 
mately destroy our free enterprise system. The 
President’s budget was “inflationary,” said key 
figures in both parties. 

But there were also voices in both parties that 
warned against crippling cuts in the defense 
budget. Vice President Nixon said, Apr. 29, “We 
should never risk our freedom and security to- 
morrow in short-sighted attempts to cut costs 
today.” And Sen. Stuart Symington (Dem., 
Mo.), a former Air Force Secretary, complained 
that, while disarmament talks were underway in 
London in the summer of 1957, the Administra- 
tion was carrying out “unilateral disarmament” 
in Washington. 

Defense cuts were made, even before Con- 
gress completed action on the budget. The Ad- 
ministration was determined to hold defense 
spending to $38 billion and to stay under the 
legal limit of the national debt ($275 billion). 

And Congress went further, shaving the Presi- 
dent’s defense budget by $2.6 billion. Nearly 
$300 million was shaved from foreign military 
aid and defense support. Final appropriations 
were: 

$33.5 billion for national defense. 

$2 billion for military (and related) aid to 

friendly foreign nations. 

These appropriations, plus holdover funds 
and contracts already in effect, would bring U. S. 
global security spending to about $38 billion for 
fiscal 1957-58. 

Our 19-division army was promptly cut by 
four divisions; $1 billion in missile and other 
research was canceled; proposed pay increases 
for the services were shelved. 


AND THEN CAME RUSSIA'S SPUTNIKS ... 


cial assistant for science and technology.” NATO 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic called for 
a “pooling” of the brains and resources of the 
noncommunist world. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles admit- 
ted Nov. 5, “It looks as though in some respects 
they [the Russians] are ahead of us.” And the 
President warned Nov. 7, “In spite of both the 
present over-all strength and the forward mo- 
mentum of our defense, it is entirely possible 
that in the years ahead we could fall behind.” 

U. S. atomic scientist Edward Teller (“father” 
of the H-bomb) predicted that, if Russia main- 
tains its apparent lead in technology, “there is 
very little doubt who will determine the future 
of the world.” 
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ARE WE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE? 


Penny-wise budgeting got most 
of the blame. But another area of 
American society also came in 
for severe criticism: education 
and basic research in science and 
engineering. General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley complained 
about “anti-intellectual preju- 
dice” in the U. S. and “slovenly 
lack of intellectual discipline . . . 
in our nation’s educational insti- 
tutions.’’ The President, too, 
spoke of “glaring deficiencies” in 
our failure to “give high enough 
priority to scientific education 
and to the place of science in our 
national life.” 

A study of Soviet education, 
released by M.I.T. in November, 
predicted Russia would soon have 
“ten times the number of engi- 
neering technicians being trained 
in American technical institutes.” 

The same study compared Rus- 
sian education with “a military 
training program anywhere in 
time of war.” The average U. S. 
university professor, according to 
the study’s author, Dr. Alexander 
Korol, earns 2/2 times as much 
as the average American day la- 
borer. In Russia a university pro- 
fessor earns 16 times as much as 
a day laborer. 

And atom expert Prof. Teller 
declared, “Ten years from now 
... the best scientists in the world 
will be found in Russia. I am not 
saying that this will happen un- 
less we take this or that measure. 


I am simply saying that it is go- 
ing to happen.” It is already, he 
added, “too late.” 


WHAT MILITARY IMPLICATIONS? 


The most important question, 
according to the experts, was 
whether Russia’s recent spectacu- 
lar accomplishments made any 
immediate military difference — 
had the world balance of power 
shifted? 

The President said, No. “We 
are well ahead of the Soviets,” he 
said, “in the nuclear field, both in 
quantity and in quality.” Further, 
“Long-range ballistic missiles, as 
they exist today, do not cancel the 
destructive and deterrent power 
of our Strategic Air Force.” 

Military experts point out the 
U. S. has short and medium range 
ballistic and guided missiles. 
Bearing in mind we also have a 
ring of overseas airbases on Rus- 
sia’s borders this means that 95% 
of all Soviet targets are in U. S. 
missile range. Conversely our 
bases are in Russian missile range. 

On the defensive side, Lt.-Gen. 
James M. Gavin, chief of Army 
Research and Development, told 
Congress in the summer of 1957, 
“there is a defense against” any 
“absolute weapon.” He promised 
Congress the Army was working 
on “getting such a defense” 
against intercontinental missiles. 

Time, some observers pointed 
out, was the difficult question. 
Not since frontier days and the 
Indian Wars has a potential en- 
emy been so close, in terms of 
time. In World War II the U. S. 
had ample time to mobilize its 
manpower, weapons and indus- 
try. In 1958 an intercontinental 
ballistic missile is only half an 
hour from any point in the world. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How important is it for the 
U. S. and allies to be more pow- 
erful than the communist na- 
tions? From a security point of 
view, how important is a healthy 
economy? Can the two be recon- 
ciled? 


1d on an all-out arms race? 


Operation Desert Rock — 
atomic maneuvers 


Control room, Air Defense Command, 
Colorado Springs 


Nike missile site, Lorton, Va. 
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USS Nautilus, the first nuclear- 
powered submarine 


SAGE, a system to make air defense 
operations as automatic as possible 


Landing on the USS Saratoga 


“better rockets” 
the answer? 


New weapons, the experts say, 
create new tactics. Rocket-pow- 
ered intercontinental missiles, nu- 
clear weapons and long-range 
(strategic) bombers make it pos- 
sible to carry a war to the enemy’s 
industrial nerve centers, to strike 
at his war-making capacity. 

U. S. strategic foreign policy 
(global military policy, in other 
words) also got a “new look” in 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
On Jan. 12, 1954 Secretary Dulles 
announced the concept of mas- 
sive retaliation: 

“We need allies and collective 
security .. . [and] to make these 
relations more effective, less 
costly ...by placing more reli- 
ance on deterrent power and less 
dependence on local defensive 
power... The way to deter ag- 
gression is...to be willing and 
able . . . to retaliate, instantly, by 
means and at places of our own 
choosing.” 

This deterrent capacity, the 
capacity for “massive retaliation,” 
remains intact, the Administra- 
tion says, pointing to Strategic 
Air Command, U. S. missiles and 
overseas bases. 

But the concept of massive re- 
taliation has been debated on 
other grounds. Is it a sound stra- 
tegic policy? Will it, for example, 
prevent local, limited aggression 
or “small wars”? 

Norway’s Foreign Minister 
Halvard M. Lange protested on 
May 2, 1957, “The Western alli- 
ance must not be obliged to 
choose between apocalypse and 
capitulation.” 

Benjamin V. Cohen, former 
U.S. disarmament delegate be- 
lieves reliance on “devastating 
nuclear weapons . . . might leave 
no other choice than sorry ap- 
peasement or suicidal mass retal- 
iation.” 

Even military men disagreed. 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor called, in Septem- 
ber 1957, for “balanced forces”— 
nuclear capacity for retaliation 
plus conventional weapons for 
small wars. But Col. Ephraim M. 
Hampton of the Air Force Acad- 


emy wrote in the same month 
that “there is no such thing as 
limited war; it is at best a hope 
and not a reality.” He asked pri- 
ority for “forces that can estab- 
lish power for total war.” 

From Russia the since-demoted 
Defense Minister, Georgi K. 
Zhukov, observed in April 1957, 
“In the event of a serious military 
conflict atomic weapons will in- 
evitably be employed as the basic 
means of inflicting defeat.” 

And NATO Secretary General 
Paul-Henri Spaak declared in 
October, “There is no big and 
small war. It must be made clear 
to the Soviet government that any 
attack on a treaty partner, wheth- 
er it be Turkey, Berlin or Ham- 
burg, will set the entire NATO 
machinery in action.” 

Another troublesome question 
is where our allies fit into a “mas- 
sive retaliation” policy. One noted 
French commentator, Raymond 
Aron, asked (in Aug. 1957 West- 
ern World magazine) ,“Would the 
United States actually be ready 
to protect West Berlin at the cost 
of the destruction of Chicago and 
New York?” 

Vice President Carlo Schmid 
of the West German Social Dem- 
ocrats asks whether “retaliation” 
or “liberation” would help the 
allies much once they have been 
devastated. 

Britain had both questions in 
mind, said Defense Minister Dun- 
can Sandys, when it decided to 
build its own nuclear power. 

The challenge of the rocket 
age, some experts warn, calls for 
more than a race for ultimate 
weapons. It may call for a re- 
thinking of the military side of 
U.S. foreign policy. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


To what degree should each of 
the following factors determine 
U.S. military policy and which is 
most important: (a) our foreign 
policy objectives, (b) economy, 
(c) needs of our allies, (d) na- 
ture of our potential enemy’s 
war-making machine? 
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row Some U. S. experts esti- 

Russia’s rocket “lead” 
over the U. S. at five years. 
Others think the lead is 
more apparent than real. 
But the communist world 
has other claims to strength. 
In manpower and conven- 
tional forces the communist bloc is clearly ahead 
of the West. In aircraft the West is ahead in num- 
bers but Russia may have a lead in jet perform- 
ance. In terms of bases from which to attack 
or retaliate, the West appears ahead because of 
its string of bases surrounding the communist 
bloc. But if Russia’s missile lead is real, these 
bases are highly vulnerable and Kansas City 
is only a half hour from a Russian launching site. 

In 1958, most military experts agree, the “bal- 
ance of power” in the world is precarious. Yet 
U. S. power in the rocket age is an important 
tool in gaining our foreign policy objectives — 
preventing a major war, stopping even local ag- 
gression, preventing the spread of communism, 
keeping friendly nations strong enough to re- 
sist aggression, etc. 

What military capacities do we have? Let’s 
look at the facts. 

In late 1956 U. S. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Commander of NATO forces in Europe, 
was asked, “Could we win a general war or de- 
fend Europe in the event of a general war?” His 
answer was, “No. Not without the use of atomic 

weapons.” On May 12, 
1957 Gen. Norstad indi- 
cated that NATO would 
use nuclear weapons in 
case of Soviet attack, 
whether or not Russia used 
them. 
Meanwhile, as nuclear 
ray tactical weapons are intro- 
“3. duced into NATO forces 
at every level, the U. S. 
and its allies have been reducing their conven- 
tional weapons and forces. U. S. military man- 
power was cut from 2.8 million to 2.6 million in 
1957. The Army was reduced from 19 to 15 
divisions. In November (after sputnik) the Presi- 
dent indicated there was no plan to reinstate 
these manpower cuts. 

The British government announced in April 
1957 it was cutting military manpower because 
“the claims of military expenditure should be 


What kind of strategic 
power do we have? 


Can we afford both nuclear and conventional arms... 
which are we depending on now? 


considered in conjunction with the need to main- 
tain the country’s financial and economic 
strength.” According to the announcement, Brit- 
ish forces will be dropped from 690,000 to 
625,000 in 12 months and will reach the level 
of 375,000 by 1962. British military emphasis 
will be on missiles and nuclear weapons, since 
“the only existing safeguard against major ag- 
gression is the power to threaten nuclear retali- 
ation.” 

France, another key U. S. ally, has only two 
undersized divisions in Europe. France’s other 
NATO troops (three divisions) are battling 
revolution in Algeria. 

West Germany has so far assigned only three 
divisions to NATO, still not fully trained. Its 
original goal of a 500,000 man army has been 
scaled down to 350,000. 

NATO’s original goal, 
for an effective ‘“‘shield”’ 
against attack, was 30 divi- 
sions of which only 18 are 
now available. Russia could 
hurl 175 line divisions 
against this force, plus an 
estimated 80 divisions from 
East European satellite 
countries. So NATO gets 
nuclear arms. 


In October 1957 (in Foreign Affairs maga- 


zine) Secretary Dulles described a modification 
of the “massive retaliation” concept. Referring 
to “clean” nuclear weapons, which have only 4% 
as much harmful radioactive fallout as earlier 
atomic weapons, he wrote, “. . . their use need 
not involve vast destruction and widespread 
harm to humanity . . . It may be possible to de- 
fend countries by nuclear weapons so mobile, 
or so placed, as to make military invasion with 
conventional forces a hazardous attempt.” An 
aggressor would thus have to choose between 
failure and “initiating nuclear war.” 

As interpreted by some experts this means 
the way to prevent any kind of war is to make 
every war a nuclear war. 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


Shooting wars have occurred, in the last seven 
years, in Korea, Indochina, Malaya, the Middle 
East and Algeria. Could the threat of “massive 
retaliation” have prevented any of these wars? 
Or the use of nuclear instead of conventional 
weapons? Why or why not? 
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What hopes 
for arms control? 


Disarmament seems to hinge on inspection. . . 
what should we demand, what can we get? 


A few days apart, in June 1957, the leaders 
of the world’s two most powerful nations seemed 
to agree on one point. “There will be no such 
thing as a victorious side in any global war of 
the future,” said President Eisenhower. And 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, put it this way, “If any 
man, whom I would call a mad man, should un- 
leash war . . . it would be a great calamity for 
the world.” 

Yet all efforts since World War II to reach 
even a first-step agreement on arms control (or 
disarmament) have ended in deadlock. 

Nearly every world statesman has called for 
a disarmament agreement. Secretary Dulles 
spoke in July 1957 of the “increase in urgency 
for reaching agreement” and held forth the pros- 
pect of “some meeting of minds” in disarmament 
discussions. In the same month Khrushchev said, 
“Disarmament is a good thing and we shall nego- 
tiate patiently for it. And India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared, “. . . At the present 
moment the most important thing that might 
help change the [cold war] situation is progress 
on the lines of disarmament.” 

But the five nation UN Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament adjourned in 
September 1957 after seven 
months of talks which pro- 
duced no East-West agree- 
ment. Meanwhile the 
world’s three nuclear pow- 
ers — U. S., Britain, Russia 
— continued to test nuclear 
weapons and to perfect new 
devices for total war. 

- What lies behind the 
deadlock? Mutual distrust, say some observers. 
U.S. expert Henry A. Kissinger (in Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy, Harpers, 1957) 
says, “Each side . . . brings to the disarmament 
negotiations the precise attitude which caused 
the armaments race in the first place.” 

“A bad disarmament agreement,” said Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, June 28, 1957, 
. would be worse than none at all . . . When 
the communists feel we are weaker they may 
attack, and most likely will attack.” 

“We must be very careful,” said Khrushchev a 
month later, “because if we disarm and become 
weaker than the capitalists, one day they may 
attack us. Disarmament cannot be perfect and 
we will always have to be alert.” 


Atomic maneuvers 


Former Chief of U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford said bluntly in May 
1957, “We cannot trust the Russians on this or 
anything.” 

Mistrust seems to center on one issue: mutual 
inspection to insure that arms control agree- 
ments are being kept. Aerial photography (“open 
skies”) is the heart of the U. S. inspection pro- 
posal. Russia calls this a system for “the col- 
lection of intelligence information.” Russian 
inspection plans call for 
stationing ground observers ye 
at harbors, airports, rail 
and highway centers. This 
the West considers “inade- 
quate.” 

Both sides agree on in- 
spection “in principle” but 
methods and test areas are 
subjects for disagreement. 

Russia also wants to halt 
nuclear tests. The U. S. is willing, on a test basis, 
if an inspection system is set up first. 

Some commentators have raised the question 
whether a really workable inspection system will 
ever be accepted by Russia—or the U.S. Former 
Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai E. 
Stevenson pointed out, Sept. 8, 1957, that effec- 
tive inspection would provide “complete and 
total disclosure of the Soviet industrial apparatus 
... [ Russia’s] secret weapon ...is secrecy itself.” 

On the question whether the U. S. Senate 
would ever ratify a treaty permitting Soviet 
planes to fly over U.S. territory, Secretary Dulles 
observed, “I believe that the peaceful gains from 
this type of supervision . . . would be so great 
. ..in terms of security, of relief from the danger 
of sudden surprise attack, . . . savings in terms 
of budget . . ., that pressure for acceptance of 
such a proposal would be irresistible upon us, 
just as it may become irresistible upon the Soviet 
rulers.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How important is an effective inspection sys- 
tem to any arms control agreement? Do you 
believe a “foolproof” inspection system is pos- 
sible or feasible? Would this kind of system be 
compatible with our democratic institutions? Is 
Russia likely to accept anything approaching a 
foolproof system? Why or why not? Should the 
West be willing to accept anything less? What 
are the alternatives to arms control? 
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What kind of strategic 
policy do we need? 


Can we reconcile our weapons with our objectives 
and our military needs with the costs? 


The cold war had already begun when Sir 
Winston Churchill made his famous remark, in 
March 1946, at Fulton, Mo.: “An iron curtain 
has descended across the Continent.” 

In the 12 years that followed — years of the 
Truman Doctrine, the Berlin airlift, war in 
Korea, communist penetration of the Middle 
East—the U. S. has spent over $420 billion for 
defense, $59 billion more to strengthen friendly 
foreign nations. 

The U. S. is spending, for cold war security in 
one form or another, over 10% of the total value 
of all the goods and services we produce in a 
given year. The price tag for national defense 
and allied security is about 55% of our annual 
national budget. : 

But is this enough to meet our security needs? 
Or should guns come before butter, missiles be- 
fore TV sets? What sacrifices are the American 
people willing to make? Is it necessary? 
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Part of the answer lies in another question: 
what U. S. foreign policy objectives are most 
important? Another part of the answer lies in 
the question, what strategic power does the U. S. 
need in order to carry out these important ob- 
jectives? 

Both questions are being debated on Amer- 
ica’s Main streets as well as in Washington. 

To help you find your own answers to these 
questions, here are some ideas offered by ex- 


perts in the U. S. and elsewhere, particularly by 


Hanson W. Baldwin, Pulitzer Prize-winning mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


If limited aggression were to break out tomor- 
row, against the U. S. or one of its allies, some 
say we would be faced with a dilemma. Should 
we go to war with our complete nuclear arsenal, 
knowing full well that total war may mean the 
end of the human race? or should we accept 
“peace at any price?” In your opinion is there 
any middle ground? Are there times when we 
should be willing — and able — to fight a limited 
war? And be willing to accept a limited victory 
—such as Korea, for example? Would this mean 
holding back our most devastating nuclear weap- 
ons, using them only as a last resort to prevent 
our own total defeat? If we chose this course, 
what changes in military policy (and weapons) 
would we have to make? Or should we base our 
entire policy on total war, total victory — uncon- 
ditional surrender of any enemy? 

A long debated question is whether or not the 
U. S. can “go it alone” or whether we need allies 
and “collective security.” How do you feel about 
this debate in present world circumstances? If 
you feel isolation is no longer possible, what obli- 
gations do you believe we have to our allies — 
military, political, economic? 

Do you think science and technology have 
won a more important place in national defense? 
If so, what should the government do to insure 
proper use of science in security fields? What 
should the U. S. do about scientific education 
and training? 

Have new weapons made any difference in 
our way of preparing for war? Will we have time 
to mobilize our resources and manpower after a 
war breaks out? Or must we maintain, at all 
times, an adequate military force on war foot- 
ing? If the latter, how will budget and taxes be 
affected? 

What kinds of forces and weapons will we 
need in order to fight — and win — the kinds of 
wars we may face? Must we and our allies be 
prepared to fight any kind of war, anywhere? 
How much flexibility in military policy do we 
need? Can we rely on a single “formula”? 

And how should we approach disarmament? 
How do we balance the risk of a bad agreement 
vs. the risk of no agreement? 
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Should the U.S. mobilize its resources to insure mili- 
tary superiority of the noncommunist over the com- 
munist world? (Check any policies you would support 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Improve defenses within the present budget. 


b. Increase the security budget by cutting other ex- 


c. Increase the security budget and raise taxes if 
necessary. 


d. Raise the legal ceiling on the national debt if 
necessary. 


e. Maintain or build, with our allies, qualitative su- 
ig in weapons and manpower to the communist 
oc. 


f. Acquire, with our allies, quantitative superiority 
in weapons and manpower over the communist bloc. 


g. Make sure U.S. defenses match or are superior to 
Russia’s. 


h. Give higher priority to scientific research and de- 
velopment. 


i. Raise science to Cabinet officer status under the 
President. 


j. Concentrate on defensive weapons (antimissile mis- 
siles, antisubmarine defenses, radar detection, etc.). 


k. Concentrate on offensive weapons (missiles, air- 
craft, carriers, submarines, etc.). 


|. Develop both offensive and defensive weapons at 
high priority. 


m. Intensify civil defense training and preparation. 


Should the U.S. rely mainly on nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding tactical units in the field? (Check any state- 
ments or policies you agree with or write in your own 
opinions.) 


a. Convert as much as possible to nuclear weapons. 


b. Retain some conventionally armed forces for spe- 
cial limited tasks. 


. Rely principally on our power of massive retalia- 
ion. 


d. Develop a flexible capacity in weapons and train- 
ing to deal with any military situation. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


e. Share nuclear know-how, technology and weapons 
with our NATO allies. 


f. Equip our Asian allies Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, 
South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand) with nuclear weapons. 


Should the U.S. continue to try for world arms con- 
trol? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue to negotiate and to insist on a full-fledged 
inspection system. 


b. Continue to negotiate but be more flexible on the 
inspection system question. 


. Seen to negotiate but expect little or no re- 
sults. 


d. Agree to negotiate directly with Russia instead of 
through the UN Subcommittee, where Britain, Canada 
and France have membership. 


e. Broaden the discussions to include many nations. 


f. In our negotiations emphasize the importance of 
a preliminary test agreement on terms acceptable to 
both sides. 


g. Continue to insist on a political settlement with 
Russia (German reunification, etc.) as a necessary 
part of any final agreement on arms control. 


h. Keep political questions separate from arms con- 
trol negotiations. 


i. Break off disarmament talks for the time being. 


Photos by: U. §. Air Force, U. S. Army, U.S. Marine Corps, U.S. Navy 
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Should the U.S. mobilize its resources to insure mili- 
tary superiority of the noncommunist over the com- 
munist world? (Check any policies you would support 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Improve defenses within the present budget. 


b. Increase the security budget by cutting other ex- 


c. Increase the security budget and raise taxes if 
necessary. 


d. Raise the legal ceiling on the national debt if 
necessary. 


e. Maintain or build, with our allies, qualitative su- 

“agin in weapons and manpower to the communist 
oc. 

f. Acquire, with our allies, quantitative superiority 


in weapons and manpower over the communist bloc. 


g. Make sure U.S. defenses match or are superior to 
Russia’s. 


h. Give higher priority to scientific research and de- 
velopment. 


i. Raise science to Cabinet officer status under the 
President. 


j. Concentrate on defensive weapons (antimissile mis- 
siles, antisubmarine defenses, radar detection, etc.). 


k. Concentrate on offensive weapons (missiles, air- 
craft, carriers, submarines, etc.). 


I. Develop both offensive and defensive weapons at 
high priority. 


m. Intensify civil defense training and preparation. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


Should the U.S. rely mainly on nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding tactical units in the field? (Check any state- 
ments or policies you agree with or write in your own 
opinions.) 


a. Convert as much as possible to nuclear weapons. 


b. Retain some conventionally armed forces for spe- 
cial limited tasks. 


. Rely principally on our power of massive retalia- 
ion. 


d. Develop a flexible capacity in weapons and train- 
ing to deal with any military situation. 


e. Share nuclear know-how, technology and weapons 
with our NATO allies. 
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(sf. Equip our Asian allies Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, e. Broaden the discussions to include many nations. 
South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand) with nuclear weapons. 


f. In our negotiations emphasize the importance of 


both sides. 
Continue to insist on a political settlement with 


ussia (German reunification, etc.) as a necessary 
part of any final agreement on arms control. 


h. Keep political questions separate from arms con- 
trol negotiations. 


i. Break off disarmament talks for the time being. 


Should the U.S. continue to try for world arms con- 
trol? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue to negotiate and to insist on a full-fledged 
inspection system. 


b. Continue to negotiate but be more flexible on the 
inspection system question. 


c. Continue to negotiate but expect little or no re- 
sults. 


d. Agree to negotiate directly with Russia instead of 
through the UN Subcommittee, where Britain, Canada 
and France have membership. 
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Collective Defense 
Arrangements Among 
Western Allies 


NATO — NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Signed April 4, 1949. “The parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North America shall be considered 
an attack against them all; and. . . will assist the . . . attacked by taking 
... such action as... necessary including the use of armed force...” 


United States France Netherlands 

Belgium Greece Norway 
MEMBERS: Canada Iceland Portugal 

Denmark Italy Turkey 


West Germany Luxembourg United Kingdom 


e RIO TREATY 


Signed September 2, 1947. Provides that an armed attack against any 
American State “shall be considered as an attack against all the Amer- 


ican States and . . . each one . . . undertakes to assist in meeting the 

attack...” 
United States Cuba Mexico 
Argentina Dominican Republic Nicaragua 
Bolivia Ecuador Panama 

MEMBERS: Brazil El Salvador Paraguay 
Chile Guatemala Peru 
Colombia Haiti Uruguay 
Costa Rica Honduras Venezuela 


e ANZUS TREATY 


Signed September 1, 1951. Each of the parties “recognizes that an 
armed attack in the Pacific Area on any of the Parties would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace and safety and declares that it would act to 
meet the common danger m accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses.” 


MEMBERS: United States Australia New Zealand 


e PHILIPPINE TREATY 


Signed August 30, 1951. The parties recognize “that an armed attack 
in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties would be dangerous to its 
own peace and safety” and each party agrees that it will act “to meet 
the common dangers in accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States Philippines 


e REPUBLIC OF KOREA (SOUTH KOREA) TREATY 


Signed October 1, 1953. Each party “recognizes that an armed attack 
in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties . . . would be dangerous to 
its own peace and safety” and each party “would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States Republic of Korea 
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WESTERN ALLIANCES 


GOOD BOOKS TO READ 


KISSINGER, HENRY A., 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
New York: Harper, 1957 


MILLIS, WALTER, 
ARMS AND MEN: A STUDY 
IN AMERICAN MILITARY HISTORY 
New York: Putnam, 1956 
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in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties . .. would be dangerous to 
its own peace and safety” and each party “would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States _ Republic of Korea 


e SEATO — SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 


Signed September 8, 1954. Each party “recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area against any of the Parties... 
would endanger its own peace and safety” and each will “in that event 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” 


United States New Zealand Thailand 
MEMBERS: Australia Pakistan United Kingdom 
France Philippines 


e REPUBLIC OF CHINA (TAIWAN) TREATY 


Signed December 2, 1954. Each of the parties “recognizes that an 
armed attack in the West Pacific Area directed against the territories 
EAN of either of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety,” and that each “would act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States Republic of China (Taiwan) 


e JAPANESE TREATY 


Signed September 8, 1951. Japan requests (on a provisional basis) and 
the United States agrees to “maintain certain of its armed forces in 


4 
and about Japan . . . so as to deter armed attack upon Japan.” 
MEMBERS: United States Japan 
e BAGHDAD PACT 
Signed February 24, 1955. A mutual defense arrangement which also 
directs attention to economic matters. 4 
rn ep gq MEMBERS: United Kingdom Tran Iraq Pakistan Turkey 
oO é (Although the United States is not an actual member of the pact, it 
Q o~ L— has joined three pact committees: Economic Committee, Committee to 
Fight Subversion, and the Military Committee) ed 
£ 
L 
4 
Collective Def : 
VENEZUELA oliective erense: 
= =| F 
Communist 
| = ° WARSAW PACT 
= r i Signed May 14, 1955. A treaty of mutual assistance valid for twenty EE 


years, setting up in Moscow a joint command for the armed forces of 
the following countries: 


Soviet Union Bulgaria East Germany Poland i 
COLOMBIA Albania Czechoslovakia Hungary Rumania = 
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Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 E. 46th St., 
New York City 17. FPA was founded in 1918—is nongovern- 
mental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. Its purpose is to help 
the American people inform themselves on world affairs. 


GREAT DECISIONS...1958 


UNITED EUROPE- 
PARTNER OR RIVAL? 


Western Europe is planning 
economic unity — why? 


How will integration work — 
how will it affect us? 


What should we do about it? 
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French village scene 


“Western Europe, with its vast industrial power, is a 
prize of the first order to any who seek world domination,” 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles declared in November 
1954. To help protect this prize U. S. postwar policy has 
consistently favored “the building of an expanding econ- 
omy in Western Europe through economic integration.” 
(From official description of 1948 Marshall Plan.) 

Now in 1958 West European economic integration seems 
to be moving ahead. And U. S. statesmen, businessmen, and 
farmers are beginning to wonder whether economic union 
of West Europe will (a) strengthen Europe not only econom- 
ically but also as a U. S. partner in the Atlantic alliance or 
(b) give Europe the power to go its own way politically as 
well as economically — and thus weaken the alliance. 

What are West Europe’s motives? 


FRANCE 


France is America’s oldest ally. Yet in recent 
years serious differences have arisen between 
France and the U.S. The gravest crisis came in 
the fall of 1956 when the U.S. broke with both 
France and Britain over their military action in 
Suez. Reflecting on these differences the then 
Premier of France, Guy Mollet, said Feb. 8, 
1957: 

“For each of our Western European countries 
[United] Europe offers the only opportunity for 
real independence. Beside... . the Soviet Union 
and the United States . . . what country can 
claim to make its view prevail? Before an Amer- 
ica sometimes too impulsive, sometimes too slow 
to understand dangers, and a Soviet Union which 
is the source of disquietude and at times is still 
menacing, a united Europe will become a world 
force, not neutral but independent, will have a 
great part to play and will enable our peoples to 
make their contribution to the peace.” 

Another French statesman, Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau, cautioned at the same time, 
“Whatever our bitterness [over U.S. policy on 
Suez] we cannot renounce our American friend- 
ship or the Atlantic alliance which is our only 
safeguard against sharing the fate of Hungary.” 

Experts believe that France’s part in the Suez 


Algerian Muslims with French soldier 


invasion was strongly influenced by the number 
one problem in French politics — the rebellion 
in Algeria. Pineau, speaking before the UN in 
February 1957, charged that “Egypt and those 
Arab states which follow its example are the in- 
stigators of the terrorist movement [in Algeria] 
and it is from Cairo that the rebellion was given 
impetus.” 

Algeria, which has been French territory since 
1834, is the home of 1.2 million French settlers 
and 8.6 million Muslims. Since 1947 the Mus- 
lims have had French citizenship but their voting 
rights have been limited by law — so they have 
no more political power than the European mi- 
nority. Since 1954 a rebellion has raged. 

Three of the last four French premiers have 
fallen from office on the Algerian issue. No 
plan has yet been proposed which satisfies all 
concerned — French Algerians, Muslims and the 
many political parties in France. 

Cost of the Algerian rebellion has been stag- 
gering. During 1957 some 700,000 French 
troops were required in Algeria, at a cost of $1 
billion a year. Military drafting of miners loses 
2 million tons of coal a year. French imports 
to feed an expanding French industry increased 
28% in the first half of 1957 while exports in- 
creased only 10%. For this same period the 
foreign trade deficit (difference between imports 
and exports) reached $920 million. 

The war drain is only part of the story. The 
French economic system, according to experts, 
is based on cartels or monopolies which tend to 
eliminate competition and raise prices. Tradi- 
tionally high tariffs help protect this system from 
foreign competition. 

In the face of these problems France is dip- 
ping into gold reserves, may need foreign loans. 

In mid-summer the new finance minister, Felix 
Gaillard, declared, “If in the coming months we 
do not set about solving . . . these problems, we 
shall risk . . . a decadence that it is in our power 
to surmount.” 
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Western Europe is planning 


Cl 


economic unity-why? 


France is Europe’s largest country in area and 
second largest in population. It has been one of 
the big four or five in world politics. Its lead- 
ers look to European integration as a vital step 
toward economic health — and perhaps also to 
regained prestige and influence in the world. 


WEST GERMANY 


“In this age of large economic units and far- 
spread networks of communication, the creation 
of large market areas is an imperative necessity 
for the European countries,” said West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in April 1957. 

Thirteen years after total defeat and devas- 
tating destruction, West Germany—the “Federal 
Republic”—ranks after the U.S. and Russia as 
the third strongest industrial power in the world. 
Yet this has been accomplished in only 52% of 
the area of prewar Germany, with only 57% of 
the prewar population. East Germany remains a 
communist satellite. 

“It is in Germany,” remarked the Federal Re- 
public’s foreign minister, Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, in May 1957, “that the partition of the 
world is demonstrated most clearly. The divid- 
ing line which cuts the European continent into 
two halves — one free, one slave — runs right 
across our country and strangles the living or- 
ganism of our people. Thus the partition of the 
world . . . is not only a political fact as far as 
we are concerned, but in our country it is evi- 
dent as a genuine human tragedy. Since the end 
of the war, German foreign policy has been 
dominated by three requirements: to do every- 
thing within its power to end the partition of 
the country; to do everything to safeguard free- 
dom in that part of Germany in which freedom 
has been restored . . .; and finally to contribute 
everything within its power to the preservation 
of world peace.” 

One way in which West Germany has carried 
out this foreign policy, observers say, is by 


President Theodor Heuss and 


y Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
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consistently supporting all moves toward West 
European integration. The country has been a 
full-fledged member of NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) since 1955. NATO mili- 
tary chiefs count on a promised West German 
army of 350,000 men as “essential” to the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

In the economic area also West Germany is 
an important resource for an integrated Europe. 
German currency is one of the most stable in 
the world — based on a thriving industry and 
a vigorous foreign trade. Because it sells more 
than it buys West Germany has piled up a sur- 
plus of dollars and other currencies and has been 
able to extend nearly $1 billion in credit to other 
European nations plus $175 million in credit to 
the World Bank. 

West Germany’s ability to export stems in 
part from its demilitarization after the war. With 
no army from 1945-55, West Germany was able 
to concentrate on export industries. It still has 
no major armaments industry and, in 1955, 
spent only $1.7 billion for defense (Britain 
spent $5.6 and France, $3.1 billion). 

There is virtually no unemployment in West 
Germany even though the country has had to 
absorb 11.8 million refugees from East Ger- 
many and other parts of communist Europe. 
The total population has been put to work and 
Euromarket planners speculate that German 
jobs will be available for other West European 
countries now suffering from unemployment. 

In the early postwar years many West Euro- 
peans (particularly in France) feared a militar- 
ily reborn Germany; now some fear an econom- 
ically powerful West Germany. Yet West 
European integration without West Germany 
appears unthinkable to the leaders of the coun- 
tries involved. 

France in particular looks to West German 
capital to help finance economic development 
in French overseas territories. (Under the Eur- 
africa plan, France and West Germany will each 
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contribute $200 million to the $581 million 5- 
year development fund and French territories 
will receive over $511 million in benefits.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, on Jan. 
17, 1957, observed, “I have heard people say: 
‘Isn’t Britain only a second or third-class power 
now? Isn’t she on the way out?’ What nonsense! 
This is a great country ... It is true .. . this 
island cannot match the vast resources either of 
the United States or Russia. All the same, Brit- 
ain is not alone. Think of the Commonwealth 
and all this implies. Then there are the peoples 
of Europe . . . I firmly believe it is our destiny 
to work more and more closely with them. The 
total of the strength and wealth in all these com- 
munities, Commonwealth and Europe, is no less 
than that of the two giant powers.” 

Half of Britain’s export trade is with Com- 
monwealth countries and 25% is with Western 
Europe, of which 14.5% is with the six Common 
Market nations. 

But Britain’s European trade is expanding 
while Commonwealth trade remains fairly static. 
Besides some Britons see difficulties ahead in 
Commonwealth trade. Some of these nations, 
like Canada and India, are building their own 
industries and even now have tariff protection 
against British as well as other “foreign” goods. 
And Britain itself, in an effort to improve its 
own farm economy, has interfered with tradi- 
tional Commonwealth shipments of agricultural 
products to Britain. 

Harold Wilson, Labor Party fiscal expert, put 
it this way: “Western Europe represents a mar- 
ket for about 25% of our total exports. The 
issue is, can we leave this market for German 
industry to overrun?” 

Britain has proposed a Free Trade Zone, to 
include the six Common Market nations (as a 
unit) plus Britain, nine other West European 
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nations and Turkey, a NATO ally. 

The Free Trade Zone would share in the gen- 
eral reduction of tariffs and duties in the Com- 
mon Market. The Common Market six and the 
11 Free Trade Zone nations would all benefit in 
the exchange of goods at low tariffs (and ulti- 
mately with no tariffs at all). 

But the Common Market countries, in their 
trade with the rest of the world, must maintain 
a single tariff level. Free Trade Zone nations, 
on the other hand, would be free to set their own 
tariffs with the rest of the world, subject to exist- 
ing international agreements. Thus Britain could 
keep its special trade arrangements in a West 
European market of 240 million people. 

If the Zone goes into effect, Britain’s steel 
(which has upped production 46% since the 
war) will be in a better position to compete with 
West German steel on the European continent. 
But West German (and French and Italian) 
automobiles will also be in direct competition 
with British-made cars. (Britain now limits for- 
eign car imports and charges a 3314% import 
duty plus a 20% purchase tax.) 

Nigel Birch, economic secretary to the Brit- 
ish Treasury, summed up his government’s 
attitude with, “We are in favor of the idea of a 
free trade area, not just from fear of what would 
happen if we did not form it, but also because 
we think it would be a great step forward for 
Europe and us.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What, in your opinion, are the reasons behind 
West European economic integration? Is one of 
these the hope that a united Europe will have 
more influence in worid politics? Do you think 
this is a healthy ambition? What effect might it 
have on the U. S.? Bearing in mind Russia’s 
economic and technological power — how im- 
portant is it for Europe to build a stronger econ- 
omy? Does the U. S. need a stronger Europe? 


England’s Selwyn Lloyd, Prime Minister Commonwealth Ministers meet 
with Queen Elizabeth II. 
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Two historic treaties form the core of a “new Europe,” an 
What w 


Leaders of six West European nations, repre- 
senting over 160 million people, met Mar. 25, 
1957 in Rome to sign into being “Europe,” a 
supranational union in the economic sense and, 
in the eyes of most observers, a new force in 
world affairs. 

The six nations were Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and West Ger- 
many. Two treaties were signed: one creating a 
European Common Market (Euromarket) and 
one creating a European pool for the develop- 
ment and application of nuclear energy (Eur- 
atom). 


WHY A EUROMARKET? 


Reasons for this historic step were many and 
varied according to-the point of view of each 
member country. France’s Jean Monnet, one of 
the chief architects of integration, contrasted 
Europe’s weakness with Russian and American 
might. “They,” he said, referring to the U. S. 
and Russia, “are both developing their econo- 
mies on a continental scale. By contrast the re- 
sources and the markets of the European coun- 
tries are separate from one another and small.” 

Belgium’s former foreign minister, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, (now secretary general of NATO) ex- 
plained, “If we do not create it [Common Mar- 
ket] Europe will be among the underdeveloped 
regions of the world within three decades.” 


How It Works Euromarket calls for the gradual 
elimination of tariffs between member countries 
— in 12 years, hopefully, or 17 years at the most. 
Weak industries will get the longest-term tariff 
protection. Industries that suffer from competi- 
tion will be helped (perhaps modernized) by a 
Euromarket investment bank, capitalized at $1 
billion. (France and Germany contribute $300 
million each; Italy, $240 million; the Benelux 
countries, the rest.) And, when an inefficient 
factory has to close its doors, a Euromarket fund 
will underwrite the retraining and re-employ- 
ment of the workers. 

In its trade with the rest of the world, Euro- 
market will adopt uniform external tariffs. The 
common tariff will be set at the arithmetical 
mean of existing French, German, Italian and 
Benelux tariffs. 

Under this formula French and Italian tariffs 
will drop while Benelux and West German tar- 
iffs will have to rise to meet France and Italy 
“half-way.” On textile machinery, for example, 


How will integration work- 


West German importers now pay 5% duty and 
French importers pay 22% duty. Over a period 
of time (estimated at 12-15 years) the common 
external tariff will be set at 12%. And by 1970, 
when Euromarket internal tariffs have disap- 
peared, West Germany will be selling textile 
machinery duty-free in France while U. S. man- 
ufacturers will face a 12% duty on their exports 
to any Euromarket nation. 

Euromarket will standardize other aspects of 
the six-nation economy. Efforts will be made to 
encourage free competition; taxes, labor laws 
and social security measures will move toward 
uniformity; cartels and other “restraint of trade” 
devices will be prohibited. 

The goal is a single industrial, business and 
agricultural economy in which 160 million 
people can specialize in what they do best. Archi- 
tects of the plan hope that a pooling of West 
Europe’s resources, in a free competitive system, 
will raise the living standards of all the people. 


GROWTH OF EUROMARKET ECONOMIES 


Gross domestic product at constant prices, 
using the years 1936-38 as a base of 100 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
5 129 
138 
Belgium 
10 
France 139 
112 j 
) 
q Italy 131 
101 22 
104] Luxembourg 153 
12 Netherlands 
4 160 
100 
Source: UN Economic Survey of Europe in 1956 
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e,” an economic giant... 
hat will it mean to the countries involved — what will it mean to the U.S.? 


EURAFRICA IS PART OF IT 


The Common Market treaty also involves 
Belgian, Dutch, French and Italian overseas 
territories (mainly in Africa) in an “associated” 
status. 

These territories will enjoy tariff benefits, in- 
creased quotas on their exports and most im- 
portant, according to experts, a 5-year economic 
development fund of $581.25 million. 

Although West Germany has no colonies, it 
has abundant capital and will, along with France, 
put up a major share of this fund ($200 million 
each). Belgium and the Netherlands will con- 
tribute $70 million each; Italy, $40 million; 
Luxembourg, $1.25 million. 

In benefits from the fund French territories 
will get the lion’s share ($511.25 million). Bel- 
gian territories will get $30 million; Dutch, $35 
million; Italian, $5 million. 

Effects of this development program, econo- 
mists say, will be to speed up economic growth 
in the territories involved and to lower the prices 
West Europe has to pay for cocoa, hardwoods, 
minerals and other raw materials. Other tropical 
countries not in the plan may suffer, however — 
such as newly independent Ghana and Portu- 
guese Africa. 


AND EURATOM TOO 


In 1870 Britain and the six nations that now 
comprise Euromarket were producing 75% of 
the world’s coal with a combined output of 218 
million tons a year. 

By 1955 these same countries were producing 
472 million tons a year—but this is only 31% 
of the world’s total coal output. 

According to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, West Europe’s energy 
requirements will increase by 70% between 
1955 and 1975. By 1967 the Euromarket na- 
tions will have to import 30% of their coal (200 
million tons) and by 1975 as much as 40% 
(400 million tons). And oil presents similar 
problems for the future. 

According to a Euromarket study, oil consti- 
tutes one-fifth of the energy needs of these na- 
tions. The report continues, “We cannot count 
on receiving this oil from the Western Hemi- 
sphere for there consumption is going up faster 
than production. Thus without nuclear energy, 
the dependence of Europe on the Middle East 
would necessarily increase . . . Too great a de- 


rk-how will it affect us? 


pendence of our highly industrialized countries 
upon an area known as a trouble spot could lead 
to serious political shocks throughout the entire 
world.” 

Oil prospecting in southern Algeria (Sahara 
Desert) has led one observer to predict that 
France may be independent of Middle East oil 
in ten years. Others, less optimistic, point out 
that Algeria is itself a “trouble spot.” 

Euratom is an attempt to find an answer to 
this energy problem by pooling the investment, 
research and nuclear materials of the Euromar- 
ket nations for mutual benefit. 

A Euratom study suggests it may be possible 
in 10 years, to produce 15 million kilowatt hours 
of nuclear power. This would stabilize coal im- 
ports at about 165 million tons a year. 

But if, by the year 2000, nuclear energy is 
able to provide the world with two-thirds of its 
power needs, it will still be necessary to increase 
present day oil production by 400%. 


THIS SIX-NATION PLAN forms the nucle- 
us of a “new Europe.” Dovetailed with it—if 
present hopes are realized — will be a 17-nation 
Free Trade Zone. Meanwhile, other nations in 
the world watch the Euromarket experiment and 
speculate on their own future trade problems. 
In May Brazil proposed a common market for 
Latin America. In August Japan suggested a 


_conference to explore a Far East-Southeast Asia 


common market. In October the Scandinavian 
countries blueprinted a customs union for these 
four nations. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you think Euromarket will add to the 
strength of the free world alliance? If so, how? 
Are there possibilities it may weaken the alli- 
ance by making West Europe more independent 
of the U. S.? How? What effect will Eurafrica 
have on European colonies? If there is a speed 
up in the economies of these territories, under 
colonial government, is there a danger that in- 
dependence may be postponed indefinitely? 
Would this be a problem for “anticolonial” U. S. 
policy? Under Euromarket, what are the pros- 
pects for cooperation with the U. S. in science 
and technology — areas where Russia is forging 
ahead? Is a regional economic system likely to 
mean less of this kind of partnership? Or is the 
threat of Russian competition enough to bind 
the alliance together? 


WILL U.S. TRADE BE AFFECTED? 


Some American businessmen point out that, 
even though the U.S. does almost half the free 
world’s business, our total foreign trade is still 
only 5% of the value of all the goods and serv- 
ices we produce in a year. 

Because of this, they say, a regional economic 
arrangement like Euromarket may have very 
little effect on U.S. prosperity. 

True, the U.S. imports 9% of all the raw 
materials we use (and some of these are strategic 
materials like natural rubber, tin, manganese, 
uranium, copper, zinc). In 1956 the U.S. was 
$6.3 billion richer because of its favorable trade 
balance with the rest of the world (we exported 
that much more than we imported). 


11.2% U.S. imports 

UNITED from Euromarket 

15.1% U.S. exports 

to Euromarket 


WHAT ARE THE DANGERS? 


President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan, in a joint communique issued Mar. 
24, 1957, announced U.S.-British “agreement on 
the benefits likely to accrue for Europe and 
world trade from the plans for the Common 
Market and the free trade area, provided they 
do not lead to a high tariff bloc, and on the de- 
sirability that all countries should pursue liberal 
trade policies.” [Editor’s italics. ] 

Assurances along these lines were offered by 
French UN delegate Guillaume Georges-Picot 
on Oct. 3, 1957: “[Euromarket] . . . will in no 
way injure the legitimate interests of other coun- 
tries. The Common Market was set up to take 
into account the possibility of rapid expansion 
in the European economy. We believe it is 
reasonable to count on an annual increase in na- 
tional income of the countries of Western Europe 
of about 5% in the coming years; this income 
will probably have doubled before the end of 
the transition period [17 years] . . . The in- 
crease in purchasing power of Western Europe 
will permit it to absorb a growing volume of 
[imported] products...” 

And some U.S. business leaders suggest that 
the U.S. can protect its own interests by making 
full use of existing machinery for international 


What should we do about it? 


trade cooperation — especially GATT and the 
proposed OTC: 


WHAT ARE GATT AND THE OTC? 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) is history’s most extensive pact gov- 
erning world trade. It has been in force since 
1948. Its 35 member nations (including the 
U.S.) conduct 80% of all international trade. 

GATT prohibits tariff discrimination between 
members and sets up procedures for mutual 
tariff concessions and the reduction of import 
taxes. 

There are loopholes in GATT — 13 member 
nations, for example, still discriminate against 
some competitive Japanese exports, such as tex- 


HOW MUCH TWO-WAY TRADE between the U.S. and Euromarket nations? 


12.8°%> Euromarket 
imports from U.S. 


7% Euromarket 
exports to U.S. 


tiles, even though Japan is a member. 

The U.S. is a member of GATT under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act which 
Congress renewed for three years in 1955. 

OTC —the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion —is a newer development. OTC would pro- 
vide the administrative machinery to make 
GATT a more effective, going concern. 

The Administration has urged Congress to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act and to authorize 
U.S. participation in OTC. Both decisions are 
up to Congress this year. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


As you see it, what will Euromarket mean to 
the U.S.? to the Atlantic alliance? As other 
countries move in this same direction — regional 
trade cooperation and integration of resources — 
how will the U.S. be affected? Is there any dan- 
ger that U.S. trade will be hurt? What steps might 
the U.S. take to make sure we keep our foreign 
markets and continue to get the raw materials 
U.S. industry needs? Should we encourage more 
extensive cooperation in international trade? 
Would the world be better off if this kind of 
international trade cooperation were planned on 
a worldwide instead of a regional basis? 
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OPINI 


Should the U.S. continue to encourage West European 
economic integration? What about similar plans in 
other regions of the world? (Check all the ~ 
you agree with or write in your own opinion. 


a. Encourage projects like Euromarket, Euratom, etc., 
because we want to see a stronger Europe. 


b. Encourage regional economic integration anywhere 
in the noncommunist world because this will create 
a healthier world economic climate. 


c. Watch very carefully any regional economic plan 
because it is dangerous to tear down national trade 
barriers only to set these barriers up again on a 
regional basis. 


d. As one way of pane harmful regional trade 
barriers, work for werld-wide trade cooperation; have 
Congress continue U.S. membership in GATT and au- 
thorize U.S. membership in OTC. 


e. Recognize that we can —or should — do nothing 
at all about regional economic plans. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


ood 


Should the U.S, take steps te keep a united West 
Europe from steering too independent a course in 
world politics? (Check the policies you feel the U.S. 
should follow or write in your own opinion.) 


a. In view of Russia's advances in science, technology 

and new weapons, work for the closest possible co- 

operation with our West European allies, pooling our 

Psswsg and know-how” to keep up with or ahead of 
ussia. 


b. Strengthen the military aspects of NATO. 
c. Share U.S. nuclear weapons with our allies. 
d. Avoid sharing our atomic secrets with anyone. 


e. Make greater use of NATO machinery to insure 
fuller cooperation in political, military and foreign 
policy fields. 


f. Take all reasonable steps to strengthen the West- 
ern alliance but avoid the kind of close political co- 
operation that would limit U.S. freedom of action in 
foreign policy. 


g. Avoid the kind of close political cooperation that 

might “embarrass” us in our relations with the rest 

of the world (for example, avoid supporting France on 

its Algerian policy since doing so might damage our 

relations with other Muslim peoples and with many 
anticolonial” nations). 


h. Take no unusual steps toward closer cooperation 
with our European allies. 


Photos: French Embassy, Roy Bernard, Indian Information Service, British Information Service. 
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Should the U.S. continue to encourage West European 
economic integration? What about similar plans in 
other regions of the world? (Check all the policies 
you agree with or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Encourage projects like Euromarket, Euratom, etc., 
because we want to see a stronger Europe. 


b. Encourage regional economic integration anywhere 
in the noncommunist world because this will create 
a healthier world economic climate. 


c. Watch very carefully any regional economic plan 
because it is dangerous to tear down national trade 
barriers only to set these barriers up again on a 
regional basis. 


d. As one way of discouraging harmful regional trade 
barriers, work for world-wide trade cooperation; have 
Congress continue U.S. membership in GATT and au- 
thorize U.S. membership in OTC. 


e. Recognize that we can —or should — do nothing 
at all about regional economic plans. 


Discussing the fact is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


Should the U.S. take steps to keep a united West 
Europe from steering too independent a course in 
world politics? (Check the policies you feel the U.S. 
should follow or write in your own opinion.) 


a. In view of Russia’s advances in science, technology 

and new weapons, work for the closest possible co- 

operation with our West European allies, pooling our 

Pane ng and know-how” to keep up with or ahead of 
ussia. 


b. Strengthen the military aspects of NATO. 
c. Share U.S. nuclear weapons with our allies. 
d. Avoid sharing our atomic secrets with anyone. 


e. Make greater use of NATO machinery to insure 
fuller cooperation in political, military and foreign 
policy fields. 


f. Take all reasonable steps to strengthen the West- 
ern alliance but avoid the kind of close political co- 
operation that would limit U.S. freedom of action in 
foreign policy. 


g. Avoid the kind of close political cooperation that 
might “embarrass” us in our relations with the rest 
of the world (for exampie, avoid supporting France on 
its Algerian policy since doing so might damage our 
relations with other Muslim peoples and with many 
“anticolonial” nations). 


h. Take no unusual steps toward closer cooperation 
with our European allies. 


EUROPE 
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EUROMARKET AND EURATOM COUNTRIES 
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European Community for Coal and Steel 


Agreement signed April 18, 1951 by Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
and West Germany. The Community actually pools all the coal and steel resources of 
these countries for common benefit. Among the member nations all customs, duties, and 
tariffs are eliminated on coal, raw iron and steel. Research on production and uses of 
these commodities becomes a joint responsibility. Insofar as the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity regulates all matters pertaining to these primary resources, it is a kind of super- 
government. In its limited but important area of concern it has the power to enforce its 
decisions and to levy fines and penalties on member states. 


The “government” of the Community consists of: 
Council of Ministers — one member from each government to decide on policy. 
Assembly — elected by the parliaments of the member states to serve in an advisory 
capacity. 
Court of Justice — to settle disputes and rule on treaty violations. 
High Authority — administrative organ, entitled to issue binding recommendations 
and impose fines. 


European Economic Community—Euromarket 


Agreement signed March 25, 1957 by the same six nations, extends the concept of the 
Coal and Steel Community by adding a common or free market for all products, agricul- 
tural and industrial. Euromarket, over a 17-year period, will eliminate all tariff barriers 
among the member states and create a system of uniform tariffs on imports from outside 
the group. Plans call for standardizing the social security systems and minimum wages 
of the members to permit the free flow of labor and capital, as well as goods, within the 
community. (For example: Germany’s manpower needs might be met by Italy’s surplus 
labor.) The six nations have also agreed to establish a development fund for investment 
in their overseas territories, principally those in Africa. The Council and Assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community will administer Euromarket. 


European Atomic Energy Community—Euratom 


Agreement signed March 25, 1957 established an atomic agency to encourage the 
development of peaceful uses of atomic energy in the six-nation community. Euratom 
extends the common or free market to nuclear materials and equipment. All fissionable 
materials within the community will be owned by the agency, which will also contract 
for nuclear imports from other countries. Euratom will stimulate joint research and the 
exchange of nuclear experts among the members. Like Euromarket, Euratom will operate 
through the framework of the Coal and Steel Community. 


Free Trade Zone 


A special arrangement to let Britain enjoy some of the benefits of Euromarket without 
giving up its low tariff arrangements with other countries in the British Commonwealth. 
Ten other European countries voiced on Oct. 17 their interest in the Zone. Free Trade Zone 
members would observe Euromarket tariff regulations in their trade with each other but 
would be free to regulate their tariffs with nonmember countries. The Free Trade Zone 
was proposed by Britain because such a large proportion of Britain’s trade is with Euro- 
market countries (12.7% of its imports; 14.5% of its exports). 


How much do the Euromarket nations trade with each other? With the rest of the world? 
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How much do the Euromarket nations trade with each other? With the rest of the world? 


WEST GERMANY NETHERLANDS BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG FRANCE ITALY 


22% 


a TRADE WITH EUROMARKET NATIONS ‘eave TRADE WITH REST OF THE WORLD 


How does Euromarket compare with the U.S. and the rest of the world—in population and productivity? 


EUROMARKET UNITED STATES REST OF THE WORLD 


POPULATION 


6.4% 6.2% 


21.1% 15.1 


14.6% 28.7% 56.7% 


20.1% 37.0% 42.9% 


12.5% 25.4% 62.1% 
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13.7% 72.4% 13.9% 


ONE UNIT REPRESENTS 5% OF WORLD TOTAL 


— we — 
26% 41% 43% 25% 
an 
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GREAT DECISIONS...1958 


MIDDLE EAST- 
NEW U.S. RESPONSIBILITY? 


How serious 
is the Middle East crisis? 


How is the U.S. involved? 


How do the people 
see their own problems? 


What should the U.S. do? 
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Under the Eisenhower Doctrine the U. S. offers troops a 
What is the background to the c 


The world’s most recent shooting war — and, 
according to many, our closest approach to 
World War III — broke out in the Middle East 
Oct. 29, 1956 when Israel invaded Egypt’s Sinai 
Desert. Forty-eight hours later British and 
French forces, based on Cyprus, also attacked 
Egypt (an Anglo-French ultimatum calling on 
Egypt and Israel to cease fire had been ignored 
by Egypt although Israel was willing). ; 

Public opinion in most of the world was in- 
dignant. The U. S., which had not been con- 
sulted, led the UN in moves to halt the shooting 
and bring about a withdrawal of Anglo-French 
and Israeli troops. Russia (which, along with 
Red China, had offered to send “volunteers” to 
help Egypt) sided with the U. S. against the 
“aggressors” and hinted it might drop rockets 
on London and Paris. 

The UN accomplished its immediate objec- 
tives — the war stopped, the invaders withdrew 
and a UN Emergency Force was recruited and 
flown in to police the Egyptian-Israeli borders. 


THE WORLD ASKED, “WHY?” 


Israel’s motives in launching the “war” are 
perhaps easiest to explain. During the previous 
summer Egyptian “commando” raids on Israeli 
territory had increased in frequency and led to 
serious border skirmishes. Also, for 11 months 
Egypt had been building its military forces with 
Russian tanks, planes and weapons. Israel’s ac- 
tion was designed “to eliminate bases” used by 
the raiders and to cripple Egypt’s ability to 
launch a war of annihilation against Israel (a 
fear shared by many Israeli leaders). 

Anglo-French motives appear more complex. 
The immediate official objectives were to stop 
the fighting between Israel and Egypt and to 
safeguard the Suez Canal. The canal, formerly 
under international control, had been national- 
ized by the Egyptian government three months 
before the invasion. Many observers believe the 
British and French governments hoped, by mili- 
tary action, to force Egypt to accept, again, 
some form of international administration for 
this vital waterway. The French government 
had also been concerned for some time about 
military aid Egypt is reportedly giving to the 
rebels in French Algeria. 

Britain and France, for 250 years, have fought 
against each other or, side by side, have waged 
diplomatic or shooting wars against Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs and Russians in order to control 


How serious 


the Middle East. After World War I, all the 
Arab states except Egypt and the Arabian Pen- 
insula were British or French mandates. Until 
shortly after World War II, Anglo-Egyptian re- 
lations were regulated by a special treaty. 
Apart from their strategic stakes in the re- 
gion, Britain and France (along with the rest 
of Western Europe) now have vital economic 
stakes in the Middle East. About 60% of all 
Western Europe’s oil comes from the Middle 
East, most of it through the disputed Suez Canal. 


WHAT ARE THE RUSSIANS UP TO? 


Russia — even before the 19th century — was 
interested in this crossroads linking Europe, 
Asia and Africa. For one thing, Turkey’s Dar- 
danelles Straits are Russia’s only waterway to 
the Mediterranean. 

Since World War II, Russia has made several 
moves in this part of the world. Russian troops 
backed a Communist-led “independence” move- 
ment in northern Iran right after the war but 
backed down in face of UN pressure. Russia 
asked for a UN trusteeship over the former 
Italian colony of Libya but was refused. They 
backed Communist guerillas in the Greek civil 
war and, at one point, massed troops on the 
Turkish borders. (The issue with Turkey was 
control of the straits leading from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean.) This time (in 1947) 
Russia’s aims were blocked by the Truman Doc- 
trine, which gave military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1955, observers point out, Russia shifted 
tactics. A sizable “arms deal” was negotiated 
with Egypt, followed by both military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Egypt, Syria and Yemen. 
Experts estimate the value of Russian military 
equipment in the Middle East may now be as 
high as $500 million, plus military experts, engi- 
neers, economic experts, propagandists and — 
some fear — experts in the art of revolution. 

After a century of trying, observers now say, 
Russia is in the Middle East — perhaps to stay. 


WHO INVITED THE RUSSIANS IN? 


There is a paradox, many commentators feel, 
in Russia’s recent success in getting a foothold 
in the Middle East. Why should the Arabs and 
Egyptians (the Communist party is banned in 
Egypt) let the Communist “camel” get its nose 
into their tents? 

These same observers point out that Arab 
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ops and dollars to defend the region from communism .. . 
the crisis? How did communism become an issue in the Middle East? 


states get $1 billion a year in royalties from 
Western owned and operated oil concessions, 
that Middle Eastern trade in cotton, spices, ol- 
ives, dates, etc., as well as oil, has always been 
overwhelmingly with the West. The Suez Canal 
was financed and constructed by the West with 
Egyptian assistance. Western powers brought an 
end to Turkish rule, put three Arab kings on 
their thrones and set up two republics. 

In the face of all this, why have some Mid- 
East leaders turned to Russia for friendship? 
Experts differ in their answers to this question, 
but almost all agree that the following factors 
are at the bottom oi the problem: 


1. Anti-colonialism. Turkish rule, Arab lead- 
ers say, was followed by Anglo-French “coloni- 
alism” — political, military and economic. For 
example, British troops occupied all or part of 
Egypt from 1882 until 1956 (between 1947 and 
1956 British military forces were stationed only 
in the Suez Canal area). This, says President 
Nasser, is how European powers “ended in the 
occupation of our country . . . political occupa- 
tion through economic occupation.” 


2. Arab nationalism. For centuries under Turk- 
ish and, later, European rule, Arab peoples 
dreamed of “unity” —a single Arab state unit- 
ing people of a common faith and destiny. 
Egypt’s Nasser seized this idea and enlarged it: 
he promises to “unify the Arab world from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf.” There have been 
stumbling blocks to Nasser’s plans. According 
to some experts, King Saud of Saudi Arabia is 
worried both about Nasser’s personal ambitions 
and about growing Communist influences in the 
Middle East. But Nasser has succeeded in uni- 
fying the military commands of Egypt and Syria. 
And there are plans for political unification of 
these two countries in the near future. 


3. Hatred of Israel. “Israel,” Nasser wrote in 
his autobiography, “is but the result of imperi- 
alism.” All the Arab states are united with Egypt 
in common fear and hatred of the Jewish state 
which the UN, with U. S. and Russian backing, 
created in 1947. Even pro-Western Iraq, accord- 
ing to then Prime Minister Nuri es-Said in 1956, 
is committed to the “eradication of Israel and 
the return of the world’s vagrants and usurpers 
to their native lands.” None of these states has 
signed a peace treaty with Israel; none accepts 
the existing borders; none has agreed to negoti- 


ate any settlement. 

Russia, the experts say, has been able to capi- 
talize on these factors. In 1955, for example, 
Egypt faced two problems in its relations with 
the West. First, neither the U. S. nor any other 
Western power was willing to fill a large Egyp- 
tian order for arms — to do so, some Western 
leaders said, would only intensify the Arab- 
Israeli arms race. Second, Egypt’s cotton (which 
accounts for 85% of its export revenue) faced 
tough sledding in competition with U. S. and 
other cotton on world markets. Russia came “to 


Egyptians stop to watch a bricklayer 


the rescue” with a barter deal — communist 
arms for a long-term mortgage on the Egyptian 
cotton crop. 

Russia is now accused of (a) intensifying the 
Mid-East arms race by enormous military ship- 
ments to Egypt, Syria and other states, (b) en- 
couraging unrest on the Syrian-Turkish border 
and in oil-rich British protectorates on the 
Arabian Peninsula, (c) conspiring (with Egyp- 
tian agents) to overthrow the shaky Jordanian 
monarchy in April 1957, (d) conspiring with a 
left-wing military clique to “take over” Syria for 
the Communists. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


On the basis of recent events, what seems to 
you to be the real nature of the Middle Eastern 
crisis? Is it simply an extension of the cold war, 
another case of communist intrigue and aggres- 
sion? Or are there other factors the U. S. must 
consider in dealing with the problem? 
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How is the U. S. involved 
in the Middle East? 


“The Middle East is the birthplace of three great reli- 
gions — Muslim, Christian and Hebrew — which teach that 
the spirit has supremacy over matter and that the individual 
has a dignity and rights of which no despotic government 
can rightfully deprive him... . 

“It contains about two-thirds of the presently known oil 
deposits of the world and it normally supplies the petro- 
leum needs of many nations of Europe, Asia and Africa. If 
the nations of that area . .. were dominated by alien forces 
hostile to freedom, that would be a tragedy for the area 
and for many other free nations whose economic life would 
be subject to near strangulation. Western Europe would be 
endangered just as though there had been no Marshall Plan. 
. . . The free nations of Asia and Africa, too, would be 
placed in serious jeopardy. And the countries of the Middle 
East would lose the markets upon which their economies 
depend. All this would have the most adverse, if not dis- 
astrous, effect upon our own nation’s economic life and 
political prospects.” President Eisenhower, Jan. 5, 1957. 


Guarding the Israeli copper mines from marauders 


On the basis of this appraisal the President 
and Secretary of State proposed a new U. S. pol- 
icy for the Middle East: what came to be called 
the “Eisenhower Doctrine.” 


EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


After three months of Congressional hearings 
and debates, President Eisenhower signed the 
’ “Eisenhower Doctrine” into law Mar. 9, 1957. 

The law authorizes the President to provide 
economic and military assistance to any Middle 
Eastern country threatened by communist ag- 
gression. Under the economic clauses the Presi- 
dent may spend up to $200 million. Under the 
military clauses he may give military assistance 
or “employ the armed forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of any such nation or group of nations 
requesting such aid against overt armed aggres- 
sion from any nation controlled by international 
communism.” 


Middle East reactions to the new U. S. policy 
were mixed. Lebanon and Iraq were the only 
Arab states to endorse the doctrine. Several 
neighboring Muslim states also welcomed the 
U. S. move, including Iran, Libya, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Pakistan. Egypt and Syria 
denounced the policy and Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan took no formal action. 

Of the $200 million, about $120 million has 
been promised. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Libya in particular will all get economic and 
military assistance. Independent of the doctrine, 
Jordan received $30 million during 1957, di- 
vided equally among military, economic and 


HOW IMPORTANT IS MID-EAST OIL? 


in 1938 the U. S. produced nearly 63% of the world’s 
oil and the Middle East produced only 6%. By 1955 U. S. 
oil production had doubled. But its share of world oil output 
had dropped to 45.6% while the Middle East increased its 
oil output ten times and attained 20.4% of the world’s 
production. 

U. S. oil companies began drilling in this area in the 
1930's. Today a half dozen U. S. companies (some in part- 
nership with European companies) own two-thirds of the 
investments in the area and take out 60% of the oil profits. 

Most Mid-East oil goes to West Europe (63%). Only 12% 
reaches the Western Hemisphere. But U. S. underground oil 
reserves are believed to be 50% used up. 


technical aid. Turkey, a NATO ally, has long 
been receiving U. S. military aid in undisclosed 
amounts. 

Egypt, on the other hand, has been cut off 
from all U. S. aid. In 1955 Egypt received $40 
million in development assistance from the U. S. 
In 1956 the program was cut to $2.6 million 
when the VU. S. withdrew its offer of a $54.6 
million loan for the construction of the High 
Dam at Aswan. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In the light of recent events, how effective 
do you think the Eisenhower Doctrine has been 
in turning back or stopping Russian intervention 
in Middle Eastern affairs? How effective has the 
doctrine been in dealing with the basic long- 
range problems of the area? Do you think the 
communist danger in the Middle East will most 
likely take the form of “overt armed aggres- 
sion”? What other form might it take? Would the 
doctrine apply under other circumstances? How 
does military aid (U. S. and Russian) affect the 
situation? 
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1. Arab farmer plowing a field 
2. Israelis ride to work in the fields 

3. Arab Bedouins contrast with the modern world 
4. Israel’s oranges are loaded for export 


“I vow,” said President Nasser in November 
1956, “I will not become the stooge or satellite 
or pawn or hireling of anybody. Egypt will re- 
main free of all foreign ideologies such as Marx- 
ism, fascism, racism, colonialism, imperialism 
and atheism, all of which, incidentally, are Euro- 
pean ... The policy of Egypt is . . . national 
independence.” 

In January 1957, during the debates on the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, the Syrian government 
declared, “There is no international communist 
threat against the safety and independence of 


ria. 

And Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben-Gur- 
ion commented in June 1957, “This lack of 
peace here [between Israel and the Arab states | 
causes tensions that are now feeding the conflict 
between the East and the West. People out here 
should sit down and make peace without worry- 
ing about relations between Washington and 
Moscow.” 

What are the regional problems of the Middle 
East — the problems that would exist whether 


How do the people see their 


Where does the Middle East stand in the East-West cold war: 
What problems are uppermost in the minds of th 


or not East and West were locked in cold war? 
Let’s look at a few: 


ARAB-ISRAELI! CONFLICT 


Istael came into being, over Arab and Egyp- 
tian protests, May 15, 1948 when Britain ended 
its mandate over Palestine. A UN plan to parti- 
tion Palestine into Arab and Jewish states had 
been blocked by Arab leaders. On the same day 
that British troops withdrew, Israel proclaimed 
its independence ard the troops of Egypt, Iraq 
and Jordan attacked. 

Israel won a clear military victory and en- 
larged its territory 50%. Arab leaders still refuse 
to accept these borders. In the course of the 
war 900,000 Palestinian Arabs were dispos- 
sessed — some were evacuated by Israel for se- 
curity reasons, some fled out of fear, some were 
urged to leave by Arab leaders. These refugees 
are now scattered among Jordan (500,000) the 
Gaza Strip (200,000), Lebanon (100,000), Syria 
(90,000) and Iraq (5,000). 

To the Arab states the refugee problem “is 
essentially the problem of people driven out of 
their homes — expelled from Palestine. They 
must be compensated and allowed to return. It 
is up to the refugees to decide where they want 
to live.” (President Nasser, June 1957.) 

To Israel, “The only possible, practical and 
just solution for the Arab refugees is to reset- 
tle them in the underpopulated, naturally rich 
countries of Iraq and Syria, among their own 
people and under an Arab government.” (Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, June 1957.) 

Meanwhile some $400 million has been spent 
on refugees, primarily through the UN Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. The 
U. S. foots 70% of the bill and Britain, 20%. 
The Arab states do not contribute (nor do the 
communist powers). 

Israel is willing to negotiate and the U. S. 
has offered loans to help resettle the refugees 
once an Arab-Israeli settlement is reached. But, 
says Nasser, commenting on the 1956 invasion, 
“Seven days before attacking us he [ Ben-Gurion | 
was saying that Israel would never commit ag- 
gression. How can you negotiate with a man like 
that?” All efforts — through the UN and direct 
— have so far failed to bring the Arabs and Is- 
raelis to the same peace conference table. 


PEOPLE AND LAND 


Population statistics for the Middle East are 
not, by themselves, startling. About 50 million 
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people live in an area equal to the eastern two- 
fifths of the United States — the area from the 
Atlantic coast West, including much of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

But, unlike the U. S., very little of the land 
in the Middle East is habitable. Of Egypt’s 
386,000 square miles, only 14,000 will support 
human life. Population density in Egypt’s Nile 
Valley reaches 6,000 persons per square mile. 
Yet 75% of the people in this congested area 
farm for a living. And Egypt’s population in- 
creased by 3.5 million in the last five years. Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia present similar problems 
— 8 million people are crowded into small pock- 
ets of fertility in these two countries. 

Nor, say the engineers, is relief in sight. The 
population of the Middle East is expected to 
double in less than 40 years. But not enough 
new land is coming under cultivation, not 
enough water is tapped for irrigation, nor is in- 
poem growing fast enough to support this popu- 
ation. 


POVERTY AND DISEASE 


The conditions under which the people of the 
Middle East live create economic, health and 
social problems. 

Average income, for example, is $150 a year 
in Egypt, $130 in Syria, $90 in Saudi Arabia. 
In Israel a largely immigrant population with 
European skills and outside financial aid has 
done better — average income is $470 a year, still 
far below the U.S. average of over $2,000. 

Infant mortality is almost twice as high in 
Iraq as it is in the U.S. In t, out of every 
1,000 births, 127 infants die (the ratio is 27 
deaths in the U. S.). 

For food the average Egyptian gets nearly 
700 fewer calories per day than the average 
American (who gets 3,000). 

Only Israel has more doctors per capita than 
the U.S. (one physician for each 650 people). 
In Syria there is only one doctor for each 5,000 

ople; in Egypt, for each 3,000. As a result of 
inadequate medical and health facilities, between 
90% and 100% of the people living along the 
—- Iraq, Lebanon and Syria suffer from 
malaria. 


OIL 1S WEALTH 


Oil royalties to various Arab governments 
(including pipeline fees) total $1 billion a year. 
But the average Arab, according to observers, 


gets little benefit from this natural wealth. In 
feudal Saudi Arabia, for example, one-eighth of 
Arabian-American Oil Co. royalties are used to 
cover personal expenses of King Saud and his 
family. And nearly 30% goes to defense and 
“internal security.” 

Iraq alone diverts 70% of its oil revenues 
(about $140 million) to economic and social de- 
velopment — flood control irrigation, rural com- 
munity development, education, etc. 

Nor is oil wealth evenly distributed in the 
Middle East. Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the trucial 
sheikdoms (under British protection) along the 
Persian Gulf are fabulously rich in oil yet have 
a population of only 11 million. Syria, with a 
population of nearly 4 million, has little oil but 
benefits from royalties on the oil pipelines that 
cross its territory carrying oil from Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia to Mediterranean ports. The rest 
of the Arab world (and Israel) depend heavily 
on agriculture and infant industries for wealth. 


BRAINS AND COMMUNISM 


Experts agree that two basic requirements in 
a modern society are a technically skilled labor 
force (for both agriculture and industry) and 
educated leadership. 

The first of these —skilled workers —is in short 
supply in every Middle Eastern country, even 
Israel. The second — an educated or intellectual 
class—is in oversupply, in the opinion of many 
people. 

The Lebanese Ambassador to the UN, Charles 
Malik, puts it this way: the educated young law- 
yers, teachers and professional people “can’t 
live in an intellectual and spiritual vacuum; their 
old systems of thought and life and of feeling 
and of hope have crumbled, and their contact 
with the Western world during the past 50 to 
80 years... has not filled their souls. Into this 
vacuum comes communism.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you think the problems of the Arab Mid- 
dle East make this area an “easy target” for com- 
munism? What about democracy’s chances in 
this area? Should we be concerned about the 
forms of government in these countries? Is there 
anything we could or should do about totali- 
tarian governments—either feudal monarchies or 
modern dictatorships? Should we be concerned 
about the economic and social problems of the 
area? Why or why not? 
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What should the U.S. do? 


Regional problems and cold war challenge — 
What issues should govern U. S. policy? 


Official U.S. policy toward the Middle East 
has been expressed in two parts — policy toward 
the threat of communist aggression (expressed 
in the Eisenhower Doctrine) and policy toward 
regional Middle Eastern problems. 

U.S. attitudes toward the regional problems 
were summed up by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in August 1955 and reaffirmed in 
July and October 1957. Briefly these are the 
points: (1) the U.S. will guarantee Arab-Israeli 
borders once the Arabs and Israelis agree on 
permanent borders; (2) the U.S. will contribute 
to an international loan to Israel to compensate 
the Palestinian Arab refugees and to aid in their 
resettlement; (3) the U.S. will help finance a 
vast Jordan Valley irrigation project which will 
benefit Israel, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 


NEW POLICIES SUGGESTED 


Other proposals have been offered, however. 
U.S. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) 
has suggested a total approach to the many prob- 
lems which plague the area. 

“The imperatives of an effective American 
policy,” he recommended June 28, 1957 to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, “are: (1) 
to, attack on a regional basis the fundamental 
causes of economic instability which lie in the 
deprivation of the masses and in their rebellion 
against poverty; (2) to remove the causes of po- 
litical instability which lie both in the existence 
of 900,000 refugees whose hopelessness makes 
them readily susceptible to agitation and in the 
lack of peace between the Arab states and 
Israel.” 

The senator envisages a “Middle East Devel- 
opment Agency” to be made up of all the states 
in the Middle East plus other countries, like 
the U.S., which would contribute capital to the 
agency.” 

“It should be organized,” Sen. Humphrey 
said, “within the framework of the United Na- 
tions—a specialized, regional economic program 
with multilateral participation for multilateral 
purposes ... Most important of all, such an 
agency could encourage a regional approach to 
the problems of Middle East development. Iso- 
lated projects here and there, financed by bilat- 
eral aid from the United States, obviously offer 
no real answer to the needs of the region.” 

Former U.S. Ambassador-at-large Philip C. 
Jessup, on Sept. 15, 1957, offered another ap- 
proach to the problems of the area. 


“The prospect of continued friction between 
Israel and the Arab states demands that at long 
last a new approach shuld be made to reach 
an Arab-Israeli scttlement ... What is neces- 
sary, however, is that the fundamental issues at 
stake, some of them highly laden with emotion, 
be faced squarely and that the many problems 
involved should be attacked not one by one but 
as parts of a general settlement. 

“Such a settlement, moreover, should be spon- 
sored and guaranteed by the United Nations, 
since it appears utterly impossible for either the 
parties themselves or the great powers outside 
the Middle East to bring about a settlement. 
The United Nations is, par excellence, the mech- 
anism most capable of handling this basic prob- 
lem of the Middle East.” 


WHAT HAS THE U.S. DONE SO FAR? 


In addition to the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
promises of economic and military aid to Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Turkey and other friendly 
states, the U. S. has used some old-fashioned 
diplomacy. King Saud, for example, was a U. S. 
guest in early 1957 and, after a series of talks, 
agreed to extend for another five years the U. S. 
lease on Dhahran air base. The President also 
sent his assistant, James P. Richards, and the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, Loy W. 
Henderson to the Middle East to confer with 
friendly leaders. 

Other U. S. funds are also available for use 
in the Middle East — some part of the $225 mil- 
lion appropriated for economic development 
anywhere in the world and a share of the $900 
million defense support appropriation. The U. S. 
has also taken the lead in surveying the possi- 
bilities for water development (especially in the 
Jordan Valley). 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How should the U. S. approach Mid-East 
problems — by dealing direct with “friendly” 
nations only, by working mostly through the 
UN, by working jointly with Russia and Britain 
and France, or some other approach? Can we 
deal with the Middle East without dealing 
with Russia? Would it be useful, for example, to 
reach an agreement with Russia on stopping all 
arms shipments to the Middle East? Or on joint 
economic aid to the area (perhaps through the 
UN)? Or should we try to “roll back” Russia’s 
penetration of the Middle East? How? 
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Should the U.S. adopt new policies toward the re- 
gional problems of the Middle East? (Check any 
policies you would support or write in your own 
recommendations.) 


a. Continue present policy of giving economic aid 
selectively to friendly governments. 

b. Urge the UN to set up a “Middle East Development 
Agency,” to which the U.S. would contribute capital 
and through which the U.S. would channel all its eco- 
nomic aid for this region. 

c. Endorse and support a UN aid agency but continue 
to give direct U.S. aid as well. 

d. Strengthen U.S. cultural and political ties with 
Arab people by providing more training opportunities 
in this country for Arab administrators, educators and 
technicians. 

e. Give greater public support (as distinct from gov- 
ernment aid) to U.S. colleges and universities in the 
Middle East. 

f. Expand our aid to the Middle East only on the con- 
dition that the Arabs and Israelis reach a peace 
settlement and reduce their military spending. 

g. Expand our aid only to those countries willing to 
take an anticommunist stand. 

h. Expand our aid to the entire region with no politi- 
cal “strings.” 

i. Cut U.S. aid to the Middle East since the problem 
is too big for us to handle. 


How should the U.S. deal with Russian influence in 
the Middle East? (Check any policies you agree with 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Base U.S. policy on the Eisenhower Doctrine — 
military and economic aid, on request, to any Mid- 
East country that considers itself threatened by com- 
munist or communist-controlled aggression. 
b. Try to reverse the arms race in the region; accept 
Russia's offer to negotiate an embargo on further 
arms shipments. [Note: Russia may insist on a ban on 
U.S. arms to Turkey as part of the bargain.] 
c. Adopt a friendlier attitude toward Egypt in an 
attempt to offset Russian influence; for example, 
unfreeze Egypt’s $40 million in assets held in this 
country; reopen question of U.S. aid to Egypt. 
d. Adopt a friendlier attitude toward Syria; try to 
normalize relations without insisting the Syrian gov- 
ernment turn its back on Russia. 
e. Join the Baghdad Pact (Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan); try to build a strong, Middle East, anti- 
communist military alliance. 
f. Play down military policy and cold war rivalries; 
— long-range help in solving basic economic 
related problems. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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g. Meet any Russian or Russian-inspired aggression 
with U.S. force on the spot. 

h. Make it clear we will meet any military aggression 
in which Russian troops are involved with instant 
retaliation on Russia. 


What should the U.S. do about the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Stand by our 1955 offer to guarantee any border 
settlement the Arabs and Israelis may agree upon; 
help (with loans to Israel) in the resettlement of Arab 
refugees; provide U.S. aid and loans to finance the 
Jordan Valley project. 

b. Press for an early Arab-Israeli peace conference. 
c. Recognize that an early peace conference is un- 
likely; tackle other regional problems first. 

d. Urge the UN to set up machinery for mediating all 
Mid-East problems at cne time — Arab-Israeli borders, 
refugees, economic problems, arms race, etc. 

e. Support the Arab point of view in the dispute. 

f. Support the Israeli point of view in the dispute. 

g. Support the maintenance of the UN Emergency 
Force on the Egyptian-Israeli border until peace guar- 
antees are in sight. 


Who should be responsible for keeping peace in the 
Middle East? (Check any answers you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. U.S. should act independently of Britain and France 
to avoid any taint of “colonialism” or “imperialism.” 
b. U.S. should act in close partnership with Britain 
and France to help guarantee their stakes in the 
Middle East. 

c. The UN should be given more responsibility in the 
area in order to avoid questions of “Big Power” 
rivalries. 

d. Russia is in the Middle East to stay and will have 
to be a party to any long-range settlements. 


Photos by: UNESCO, Israel Office of Information, Arab Information Center 
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Should the U.S. adopt new policies toward the re- 
gional problems of the Middle East? (Check any 
policies you would support or write in your own 
recommendations.) 


a. Continue present policy of giving economic aid 
selectively to friendly governments. 

b. Urge the UN to set up a “Middle East Development 
Agency,” to which the U.S. would contribute capital 
and through which the U.S. would channel all its eco- 
nomic aid for this region. 

c. Endorse and support a UN aid agency but continue 
to give direct U.S. aid as well. 

d. Strengthen U.S. cultural and political ties with 
Arab people by providing more training opportunities 
in this country for Arab administrators, educators and 
technicians. 

e. Give greater public support (as distinct from gov- 
ernment aid) to U.S. colleges and universities in the 
Middle East. 

f. Expand our aid to the Middle East only on the con- 
dition that the Arabs and Israelis reach a peace 
settlement and reduce their military spending. 

g. Expand our aid only to those countries willing to 
take an anticommunist stand. 

h. Expand our aid to the entire region with no politi- 
cal “strings.” 

i. Cut U.S. aid to the Middle East since the problem 
is too big for us to handle. 


Discussing the fact is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


How should the U.S. deal with Russian influence in 
the Middle East? (Check any policies you agree with 
or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Base U.S. policy on the Eisenhower Doctrine — 
military and economic aid, on request, to any Mid- 
East country that considers itself threatened by com- 
munist or communist-controlled aggression. 

b. Try to reverse the arms race in the region; accept 
Russia’s offer to negotiate an embargo on further 
arms shipments. [Note: Russia may insist on a ban on 
U.S. arms to Turkey as part of the bargain.] 

c. Adopt a friendlier attitude toward Egypt in an 
attempt to offset Russian influence; for example, 
unfreeze Egypt’s $40 million in assets held in this 
country; reopen question of U.S. aid to Egypt. 

d. Adopt a friendlier attitude toward Syria; try to 
normalize relations without insisting the Syrian gov- 
ernment turn its back on Russia. 

e. Join the Baghdad Pact (Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan); try to build a strong, Middle East, anti- 
communist military alliance. 

f. Play down military policy and cold war rivalries; 
emphasize long-range help in solving basic economic 
and related problems. 

g. Meet any Russian or Russian-inspired aggréssion 
with U.S. force on the spot. 

h. Make it clear we will meet any military aggression 
in which Russian troops are involved with instant 
retaliation on Russia. 
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What should the U.S. do about the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Stand by our 1955 offer to guarantee any border 
settlement the Arabs and Israelis may agree upon; 
help (with loans to Israel) in the resettlement of Arab 
refugees; provide U.S. aid and loans to finance the 
Jordan Valley project. 

b. Press for an early Arab-Israeli peace conference. 
c. Recognize that an early peace conference is un- 
likely; tackle other regional problems first. 

d. Urge the UN to set up machinery for mediating all 
Mid-East problems at one time — Arab-Israeli borders, 
refugees, economic problems, arms race, etc. 

e. Support the Arab point of view in the dispute. 

f. Support the Israeli point of view in the dispute. 


g. Support the maintenance of the UN Emergency 
Force on the Egyptian-israeli border until peace guar- 
antees are in sight. 


Who should be responsible for keeping peace in the 
Middle East? (Check any answers you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. U.S. should act independently of Britain and France 
to avoid any taint of “colonialism” or “imperialism.” 
b. U.S. should act in close partnership with Britain 
and France to help guarantee their stakes in the 
Middle East. 

c. The UN should be given more responsibility in the 
area in order to avoid questions of “Big Power” 
rivalries. 

d. Russia is in the Middle East to stay and will have 
to be a party to any long-range settlements. 
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AREA: 37,500 sq. mi. 
Jordan  poputarion: 1,400,000 

Jordan is a poor country, slightly larger than In- 
diana. Ninety-five per cent of its land is desert. Its 
population includes 900,000 Palestinian Arabs, half 
of them refugees who fied from what is now Israel. 
Most of the non-Palestinian people are nomads. Until 
1956 the core of Jordan’s army (the famed Arab 
Legion) was trained and led by British officers, and 
Jordan itself received an annual subsidy of $33 million 


I AREA: 175,000 sq. mi. 
POPULATION: 5,200,000 

Iraq, the land of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 

is as large as Wyoming and Idaho together. Eighty per 

cent of its people live by agriculture. One-third of the 

national income is from oil, of which Iraq has 10% 

of the known world reserves. Seventy per cent of the 


AREA: 870,000 sq. mi. 
Saudi Arabia 8,000,000 
Desert covers most of Saudi Arabia, which is as 
large as the United States east of the Mississippi. Most 
of its people are pastoral nomads. Under the sands lie 
18% of the world’s known oil reserves. Oil royalties 
make up 90% of the country’s revenue, but relatively 


Foreign 


from Britain. King Hussein’s dismissal of Gen. Sir 
John Bagot Glubb as commander of the Arab Legion, 
followed later in the year by the Suez Crisis, led Jor- 
dan to refuse to accept further British funds. Instead 
Jordan accepted the offers made by Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia to assume these payments. Syria later 
withdrew; Egypt made only token payments. Jordan 
is a constitutional monarchy under King Hussein. 


oil revenues (which total about $200 million a year) 
is used for long-range economic development proj- 
ects. The country is a constitutional monarchy under 
King Faisal. It is the only Arab state in the British- 
sponsored Baghdad Pact. 


little of this income of almost $300 million a year is 
spent on development. The country is an absolute 
monarchy ruled by King Saud, with a feudal-type 
society based on the ancient Koran. There are no 
political parties. 
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BAGHDAD PACT 


ALLIANCES 


Arab League 


Pact signed March 22, 1945 by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. Joined in 1953 
by Libya, and in 1956 by Sudan. The League was in- 
tended to further cooperation among the Arab states, 
and helps unite them in their opposition to Israel. 


Baghdad Pact 


A mutual defense treaty which is also concerned with 
economic affairs. Although the United States is not a 
member, it participates in the economic, military and 
antisubversive committees of the treaty group. 


MEMBERS: United Kingdom, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. 


AREA: 3,977 sq. mi. 
POPULATION: 1,400,000 


mn, smaller than Connecticut in size, is the most Westernized 
>. Half its people are Christians. Although most Lebanese live 
ture, the country depends more upon commerce than produc- 
; income. Merchants, professionals and intellectuals comprise a 
influential middle class. The country is a republic. 


AREA: 8,048 sq. mi. 
POPULATION: 1,900,000 


lone among Middle Eastern countries derives more of its income 
try than agriculture. The country depends heavily on funds from 
| States, both public and private, and from German reparations, 
set its excess of imports over exports. The continuing heavy in- 
migrants adds to development problems. Surrounded by hostile 
who have been receiving arms from both East and West, Israel 
ge sums on defense. Its army is considered one of the best in the 
st and is strengthened by a sseeuniie of universal military train- 
th men and women. 
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Foreign Policy Association, incorporated, 345 E. 46th St., 
New York City 17. FPA was founded in 1918—is nongovern- 
mental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. its purpose is heip 
the American people inform themselves on world affairs. 


GREAT DECISIONS...1958 


AWAKENING AFRICA- 
THREAT OR PROMISE? 


Does changing Africa present the U. S. 
with new challenges? 


What U. S. policies for Africa? 


| 
. — 
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The civilizations of the Middle East and of 
Europe have been nibbling at the northern edges 
of Africa for thousands of years — military con- 
quests even before the days of Greece and 
Rome; trade expeditions for metals, spices, ivory 
and slaves; religious campaigns, both Christian 
and Muslim... 

Christianity penetrated as far south as Ethi- 
opia in 330 A.D. The religion of Mohamed, a 
few centuries later, swept all North Africa and 
reached nearly to the Equator (there are many 
black Muslims in West Africa). 

But permanent white settlements in Africa 
were mostly limited, until the last 125 years, to 
the Mediterranean coast and isolated ports of 
call around the continent’s fringes. Geography 
was one barrier; climate, another. 

The vast Sahara Desert (nearly equal in area 
to continental U. S.) was an effective land bar- 
rier for centuries. Insect-plagued tropical coasts 
were equally effective barriers by sea. When the 
white men did come to Equatorial Africa (Por- 
tuguese voyagers established a permanent base 
in Angola in 1575), they came in small numbers 
— to establish military control, supply bases for 
their ships, small trading posts and missions. 

The pattern persists to this day in tropical 
Africa — few white settlers, no white society to 
compete with the black. As one of Nigeria’s re- 
gional ministers, Nnamdi Asikewe, put it, “The 
greatest friend of the Nigerian people has been 
the mosquito.” 


WHITE SETTLEMENTS IN AFRICA 


When European colonization finally began 
south of the Sahara, it was concentrated in tem- 
perate climates — the pleasant coastal regions of 
South Africa and the cool highlands of East and 
Central Africa. Here white societies were built 
alongside the black. 

The Dutch settled the Cape coast in 1652 but 
major European migration did not begin until 
the 19th century. 

Britain established military control over the 
African Cape in the 1830's, driving the Dutch 
Boers into the highlands. British explorers, mis- 
sionaries and troops extended Britain’s influ- 
ence, in following decades, from Capetown to 
the Sudan, absorbing two independent Boer 
republics in the process (Boer War: 1899-1902). 

The descendants of these Dutch and British 
settlers form the heaviest concentration of 
whites on the continent, except for the North 
African coast. 


BUILDING THE COLONIAL EMPIRES 
Where climate kept out the white settler it did 


does changing Africa prese 


WHAT U. S. STAKES IN 


Strategic resources — One fifth of the world’s copper and 
tin is mined in Africa, one quarter of its manganese and 
over half its gold. Africa gives the world 98% of its indus- 
trial diamonds. Africa is the world’s largest producer of 
uranium and mines 80% of the world’s cobalt. These re- 
sources, experts say, are vital to the security of the U. S. 
and its Western allies. Apart from uranium (which is classi- 
fied information) U. S. trade with Africa runs at about half 
a billion dollars a year each way. 


Cold war bases — The Western allies won their first World 
War II victories against the Axis powers in North Africa — 
the first steps in the liberation of Europe. In the opinion 
of many observers Africa is still Europe’s “defense in 
depth.” The U. S. maintains four air bases in Morocco and 
another in Libya (one of the world’s largest: Wheelus Field). 
The Belgian government is building two more strategic 
airbases in the Congo. In the event the Suez Canal is 
closed, sea lanes and refueling ports on the long African 


coast would gain in importance. 


not keep out the explorer, soldier, missionary 
and trader. 

France began building its African colonial 
empire (the continent’s largest) in the 1830's. 
Belgium and Germany were late-comers, an- 
nexing the Congo, Southwest Africa and East 
Africa in the 1870’s and 1880's. 

Today Africa is the home of 212 million peo- 
ple, nearly 10% of the world’s population. Less 
than 3% of these millions are of European de- 
scent. Yet 73% of Africa’s geography and 63% 
of its people are today controlled by European 
governments. 


AND DEALING WITH AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


Ethiopia and Liberia are the only two coun- 
tries in Africa which managed to maintain inde- 
pendence from European control throughout the 
era of empire-building. 

(Ethiopia was occupied for five years by 
eas troops but was liberated by Britain in 

The other six, non-European, independent 
governments in Africa won complete freedom 
from European control in the last seven years 
(Egypt 1951-56; Ghana 1957; Libya 1952; and 
Morocco, the Sudan and Tunisia 1956). 

Nationalism in these countries, according to 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, is a powerful 
force. “They cherish their independence . . . 
and are determined to protect it against any 
form of foreign domination. They rightfully ex- 


And a “conflict of interests” — Africa contains about 50 
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political divisions. Of these only eight have independent, 
non-European governments (Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, the Sudan and Tunisia). The Union of South 
Africa is independent but political control is in the hands 
of the white minority, descendants of British and Dutch 
settlers. 

All the rest of Africa is governed by Europeans, either 
as colonies or as UN ‘Trust Territories. 

According to one U. S. African expert, Prof. Vernon 
McKay, “We need military bases and strategic materials 
in Africa, cs well as the cooperation of the [European] colo- 
nial powers in building the Western defense arrangements 
... At the same time we need the friendship of Africans, 
whose leaders are so intense in their aspirations that they 
may turn against the West if self-government is long 
delayed.” 

So far, says Sen. Theodore F. Green (Dem., R. |.) “We 
have sought to ride two horses, championing independence 
while simultaneously seeking to maintain a close alliance 
with the [European] mother countries. To perform this feat 
requires a kind of wizardry few governments possess...” 


pect recognition from us and others of their 
dignity and equality as individuals and peoples 
in the family of nations.” 

Throughout the rest of Africa, says Sen. 
Green, “One is impressed with the tide of na- 
tionalism which runs strongest in the northwest 
and central regions and somewhat less so in the 
remainder of the continent .. .” 

But the problem, most experts agree, is not 
simply nationalism vs. colonialism. Many cau- 
tious observers fear that much of Africa is not 
ready for self-government — politically, cul- 
turally or economically. 

“Africa is a highly complex area,” Sen. Green 
continues. “There is nothing simple about its 
racial, economic or social elements . . . There 
are many problems, many differences and many 
factors which militate for disunity even within 
the national groupings.” We should not, he adds, 
be blind “to the risks inherent in encouraging 
less advanced peoples to break prematurely with 
the metropolitan countries. It is a disservice to 
any people to turn it loose in the community of 
nations before it is ready to assume the respon- 
sibilities not only of government administration 
but of sustaining a satisfactory economic exist- 
ence.” 


WHICH WAY NATIONALISM? 


Around the world the great 19th century co- 
lonial empires have been broken up, for the 
most part, since the end of World War II. In 


these former colonies, now independent, the 
sentiment for nationalism and self-determina- 
tion everywhere in the world is strong. Other 
nations which, earlier in their history, were also 
colonies share this sentiment (Latin America is 
an example). And the communist bloc, for its 
own reasons, takes a strong stand against coloni- 
alism in any form. 

This powerful anticolonial sentiment came to 
a test recently in the United Nations. And the 
U. S. was on the losing side. 

In February 1957 Russia introduced a resolu- 
tion in the UN General Assembly recommend- 
ing independence within three to five years for 
the UN Trust Territories in Africa (see map on 
the other side of this fact sheet). 

The trust powers — Belgium, Britain and 
France — opposed the resolution, along with the 
U. S. The resolution was then amended, substi- 
tuting the words “at an early date” for “three to 
five years.” The U. S. and the trust powers still 
opposed the resolution but lost on a vote of 45 
to 14 with 16 abstentions. 

Sen. Green views the dilemma this way: 
“Africa stands on the threshhold of a burgeon- 
ing social and political upheaval. As country 
upon country enters the international scene 
newly independent, two doors invite them. One 
assures a continuation of their independence. 
The other may set them on a course leading to 
an alien yoke . . . What the United States does 
may well determine which door these nations 
will open...” 

In the following panels of this fact sheet you 
will have a chance to examine some of these 
problems through African as well as U. S. eyes. 
Each country you will discuss has its own unique 
problems, according to the experts. But, these 
same experts agree, an effective U. S. policy for 
Africa can be based only on a recognition of 
Africa’s diversity. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you feel U. S. strategic stakes in Africa 
are important? Do we also, in your opinion, 
have a stake in the progress and welfare of the 
peoples of Africa? In what ways? Does the U. S. 
(either directly or through the UN) share any 
responsibility for helping African peoples move 
toward independence? Why or why not? If the 
U. S. took a firm stand for or against colonialism 
in Africa, what effects might this have on U. S. 
relations with the rest of the world — Arab Mid- 
die East? former colonies in Asia that are now 
independent nations? our European allies? 

What might the U. S. do in independent Libe- 
ria to demonstrate our intentions toward Africa? 
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— Ghana: experiment 


“A successful Ghana will add greatly to the 
stability of West Africa . . . It is this prospective 
contribution to stability in Africa which makes 
the immediate future of Ghana so important to 
the United States and the other free nations of 
the world.” — Mason Sears, U. S. representa- 
tive on UN Trusteeship Council, March, 1957. 

Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) won its inde- 
pendence from Britain Mar. 6, 1957 and, on the 
same day, voluntarily joined the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Culturally Ghana is divided into an Islamic 
desert culture in the north (there are 250,000 
Muslims in this area) and a Bantu-type tribal 
culture in the south. Politically the old desert 
kingdom pattern survives in the north and tribal 
loyalties are still strong in the central and south- 
ern sections except along the coast where west- 
ern influence has been strongest. 

Ghana’s economy is “precariously dependent” 
on cocoa, according to Finance Minister K. A. 
Gbedemah. The world price of cocoa dropped 
50% in 1955 and is only now on the upswing. 

Efforts to diversify Ghana’s economy have 
also run into difficulties. The country is rich in 
bauxite (source of aluminum). To develop its 
bauxite mines it needs hydroelectric power. For 
power it must dam the Volta River. But con- 
struction costs now soar beyond the original 
$835,000 estimate and outside capital seems to 
have lost interest. Meanwhile U. S., Canadian 
and European aluminum production has ex- 
panded and there is less demand for Ghana’s 
aluminum. 


GHANA'S POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


In a report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Sen. Mike Mansfield (Dem., Mont.) 
wrote, “Few countries at any time or place have 
progressed as expeditiously from the stage of 
tribal institutions to that of a modern state based 


in nationhood 


on representative government.” 

Yet U. S.-educated Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, is waging a difficult battle, 
observers say, in holding the diversified popula- 
tion together. His Convention Peoples Party 
(which holds 72 out of 104 seats in the Assem- 
bly) draws its principal strength from the west- 
ernized coastal region. The party stands for a 
central (“unitary”) government. 

Tribal chieftains in the northern and central 
sections of the country, however, favor either 
partition and separate independence or a “fed- 
eral” government which will give these sections 
more control over their own affairs. 

Nkrumah has used censorship and deporta- 
tion, in a series of controversial cases, in an at- 
tempt to control opposition. 


WHAT KIND OF MAN IS NKRUMAH? 


In his autobiography (published 1957) Nkru- 
mah wrote, “Capitalism is too complicated a 
system for a newly independent nation. Hence 
the need for a socialistic society. But even a sys- 
tem based on social justice and a democratic 
constitution may need backing up, during the 
period following independence, by emergency 
measures of a totalitarian kind. Without disci- 
pline, true freedom cannot survive.” 

Ghana in its foreign affairs, according to 
Nkrumah, “should not be aligned with any par- 
ticular group of powers or political bloc. It does 
not intend to follow a neutralist policy, but it 
does intend to preserve its own independence to 
act as it seems best at any particular time.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


On the basis of this background information 
what policy problems can you see for the U. S. in 
relation to Ghana? U. S. aid for this country 
totals just under $2 million since 1948. Should 
this investment be continued? expanded? 
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— Ghana: experiment 
in nationhood 


“A successful Ghana will add greatly to the 
stability of West Africa . . . It is this prospective 
contribution to stability in Africa which makes 
the immediate future of Ghana so important to 
the United States and the other free nations of 
the world.” — Mason Sears, U. S. representa- 
tive on UN Trusteeship Council, March, 1957. 

Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) won its inde- 
pendence from Britain Mar. 6, 1957 and, on the 
same day, voluntarily joined the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Culturally Ghana is divided into an Islamic 
desert culture in the north (there are 250,000 
Muslims in this area) and a Bantu-type tribal 
culture in the south. Politically the old desert 
kingdom pattern survives in the north and tribal 
loyalties are still strong in the central and south- 
ern sections except along the coast where west- 
ern influence has been strongest. 

Ghana’s economy is “precariously dependent” 
on cocoa, according to Finance Minister K. A. 
Gbedemah. The world price of cocoa dropped 
50% in 1955 and is only now on the upswing. 

Efforts to diversify Ghana’s economy have 
also run into difficulties. The country is rich in 
bauxite (source of aluminum). To develop its 
bauxite mines it needs hydroelectric power. For 
power it must dam the Volta River. But con- 
struction costs now soar beyond the original 
$835,000 estimate and outside capital seems to 
have lost interest. Meanwhile U. S., Canadian 
and European aluminum production has ex- 
panded and there is less demand for Ghana’s 
aluminum. 


GHANA'S POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


In a report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Sen. Mike Mansfield (Dem., Mont.) 
wrote, “Few countries at any time or place have 
progressed as expeditiously from the stage of 
tribal institutions to that of a modern state based 


on representative government.” 

Yet U. S.-educated Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, is waging a difficult battle, 
observers say, in holding the diversified popula- 
tion together. His Convention Peoples Party 
(which holds 72 out of 104 seats in the Assem- 
bly) draws its principal strength from the west- 
ernized coastal region. The party stands for a 
central (“unitary”) government. 

Tribal chieftains in the northern and central 
sections of the country, however, favor either 
partition and separate independence or a “fed- 
eral” government which will give these sections 
more control over their own affairs. 

Nkrumah has used censorship and deporta- 
tion, in a series of controversial cases, in an at- 
tempt to control opposition. 


WHAT KIND OF MAN IS NKRUMAH? 


In his autobiography (published 1957) Nkru- 
mah wrote, “Capitalism is too complicated a 
system for a newly independent nation. Hence 
the need for a socialistic society. But even a sys- 
tem based on social justice and a democratic 
constitution may need backing up, during the 
period following independence, by emergency 
measures of a totalitarian kind. Without disci- 
pline, true freedom cannot survive.” 

Ghana in its foreign affairs, according to 
Nkrumah, “should not be aligned with any par- 
ticular group of powers or political bloc. It does 
not intend to follow a neutralist policy, but it 
does intend to preserve its own independence to 
act as it seems best at any particular time.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


On the basis of this background information 
what policy problems can you see for the U. S. in 
relation to Ghana? U. S. aid for this country 
totals just under $2 million since 1948. Should 
this investment be continued? expanded? 
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the Belgian Congo 


Togoland: 


Togoland was a German protectorate from 
1884 until Germany’s defeat in 1918. The orig- 
inal Togoland was the home of a dozen major 
tribes, especially the Ewe who number about 
675,000. 

The Versailles Treaty split Togoland, how- 
ever. Part of the territory was assigned to Britain 
as a mandate. When Ghana gained independence 
in early 1957 British Togoland voted to join the 
new nation. 

The rest of Togoland became a French man- 
date and, following World War II, a UN trust 
territory under French administration. In Sep- 
tember 1956 France granted the territory status 
as a republic within the French Union, reserving 
to Paris all control over foreign policy, defense, 
currency, justice and some aspects of education. 

The UN Trusteeship Council has debated 
French Togoland’s status since 1947. Currently, 
the debate centers on the future status of French 
Togoland — should it gain more autonomy with- 
in the French Union, should it move more rapid- 
ly toward complete independence outside the 
French Union? 

France claims (on the basis of a plebiscite at 
which no UN observers were present) that the 
Togolese people voted 71% for autonomy (inde- 
pendence was not an alternative) within the 
French Union. A UN commission took a cau- 
tious view, pointing out that less than half the 
total electorate was allowed to vote for the 


future of a trusteeship 


present legislative assembly. The commission’s 
recommendation was that Togoland’s future 
status “be left open” and that any future vote be 
based on “universal suffrage.” 

The U. S., as a member of the Trusteeship 
Council, has tried to avoid voting against 
France, most observers believe, but U. S. dele- 
gate Mason Sears has supported the majority 
view, calling for “universal suffrage . . . perhaps 
with United Nations observers . . . [as] a demo- 
cratic and fair means of determining the coun- 
try’s future.” 

Sears has expressed the hope that Togoland 
may “become an effective pilot operation which 
will point the way towards satisfying with 
French help the true needs and aspirations of 
peoples not only in Togoland, but in all the other 
parts of Africa under French administration.” 
Some observers believe it is just this prospect 
which most disturbs France — that an independ- 
ent Togoland in the near future might encour- 
age nationalism in other French African terri- 
tories. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


When colonial policy in one territory (Togo- 
land) may have an explosive effect on national- 
ist movements in other territories (French 
Equatorial Africa), should this be taken into 
consideration? Why or why not? 


Congo: “unusual interest” 


The U. S., according to a report of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, “with the ap- 
proval of the Belgian authorities, has taken an 
unusual interest in this dependent territory.” 
Military strategy (two of the world’s largest air- 
bases) is one reason. Strategic resources and 
trade are another. 

According to the Senate report, the Congo is 
“believed to possess half the presently known 
reserves in the world” of uranium. The U. S. 
and Britain have a joint option on this produc- 
tion (90% in 1956-57, 75% in 1958-60, share 
to be determined after that date). 

U. S. purchases from the Congo run (in addi- 
tion to uranium) about $75 million a year — 
mostly manganese, copper, zinc, cobalt, palm 
oil and coffee. We seli the Congo nearly as much 
in vehicles, industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery. 
The U. S. has also had a hand in improving 
the country’s economy. By 1956 the U. S. had 


invested $18.7 million in loans, economic aid 
and technical assistance — channeled through 
Belgium. 

Government of the Congo is by decree of the 
governor-general with advice from a consulta- 
tive council (this includes some Africans). 
Belgian policy assumes, according to a former 
governor-general, “that political advancement 
will best be promoted by working for economic 
and social progress, without which political 
rights would remain a delusion.” Limited local 
self-government is now being introduced. 

The population of 13 million includes 100,000 
Europeans. Over 22% of the Africans live out- 
side tribal society. There is, experts say, a good 
economic base on which to build socially and 
politically. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 

Do you believe U. S. strategic and economic 
stakes in the Congo create any parallel U. S. 
responsibilities for the over-all development of 
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the Congo economy and society? If so, in what 
ways? Would you be inclined to increase our in- 
vestment in the Congo’s future? How — aid? 


— South Africa: 


This Commonwealth nation is Africa’s mav- 
erick — deeply divided in its internal politics and 
in perpetual conflict with its neighbors and the 
UN over racial and political policies. 

Of its population of 14 million, 9.3 million 
are African, over 1 million are classified as 
mixed white and black (“coloreds”), about 
600,000 are Asian and less than 3 million are of 
European descent. And even the Europeans are 
divided — 1.2 million British origin, 1.7 million 
Afrikaner descendents of the original Dutch 
Boer settlers. 

“Apartheid” is the most explosive issue. Prime 
Minister Johannes G. Strijdom, in an interview 
Sept. 14, 1956 with U. S. News and World 
Report, justified segregation laws this way: “In 
white areas here the white man must remain 
supreme. If the power to govern the country 
goes out of his hands, he is doomed . . . In their 
own communities the nonwhites must have 
political rights ...It is... [a policy] of parallel 
development, not of suppression or exploitation. 
The native system of government under their 
own chiefs is already well developed and func- 
tioning.” 

But U. S. delegate to the Trusteeship Council 
Mason Sears, giving his personal views in a No- 
vember 1956 speech to the National Council of 
Negro Women, offered this picture of “apart- 
heid” — “Under South African segregation laws 
Africans are not even permitted to establish 
permanent homes in European territory — and 
that means nine-tenths of the countryside. This 
leaves about one-tenth of South Africa for what 
is described as native reserves. Natives . . . may 
leave these reserves only on a temporary basis 
and only if they are needed for labor in the 
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technical assistance? influencing the Belgian 
government to speed up political development? 
hands off politics? 


what next? 


mines or on the farms.” 

Among other prohibitions, Negroes may not 
hold public office, attend the same school as 
whites, belong to a union, go on strike, buy 
liquor, travel without identity cards, mingle with 
or marry whites. 

The UN has debated “apartheid” since 1952, 
has argued South African property-owning dis- 
crimination against Asians since 1946 and, also 
since 1946, has disputed South Africa’s claim to 
Southwest Africa — once a German colony, later 
a League of Nations mandate and now, accord- 
ing to the UN, properly a trust territory under 
UN supervision. 

As a result of these controversies South Africa 
maintains only a token delegation at the UN. 

In the Trusteeship Council the U. S. “de- 
plored” South Africa’s stand on the Southwest 
Africa question and expressed the hope that 
“the weight of world opinion” would eventually 
move the South African government. 

On the apartheid question the U. S. “disa- 
grees with the policies of the Union of South 
Africa” but feels it would be more constructive 
to examine “human rights in their broad applica- 
tion rather than . . . focusing discussion exclu- 
sively on the situation in a single member state.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Why do you think the U. S. delegation prefers 
not to base human rights discussions in the UN 
“on the situation in a single member state”? Are 
U. S. race problems a proper subject for UN 
debate? How do race policies differ in the U. S. 
and the Union of South Africa? Can or should 
the U. S. take a stronger stand on apartheid? 
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On what should the U. S. base its African 
policies — economic interests? political rights 
of the African peoples? interests of our colonial 
allies? dangers of communism? or some com- 
bination of these concerns? 

Following are some outspoken points of view 
on these controversial questions. Not every 
point of view is represented. Do you agree with 
any of these spokesmen? 


COLONIALISM AND 
AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


“... Particularly in the last four or five years 
the alliance between the United States, Britain 
and France has been regarded in African circles 
with concern, since in some cases this alliance 
has included support for or a sympathy with 
Britain or France in matters relating to their 
colonial territories . . . Where the United States 
government has decided to remain neutral, Afri- 
cans have felt this has been done to retain the 
friendship of the British and French allies . . . As 
a result .. . a neutralist approach or policy [was] 
gradually adopted . . . [Africa regards] the lack 
of a positive stand by the United States .. . 
against continued colonialism as a betrayal of 
her stand on the right of self-determination . . . 
America’s position in the eyes of Africans is 
disappointingly hazy. She has not lived up to 
their expectations and internally the segregation 
problems have affected American prestige and 
moral standing . . . African confidence in Amer- 
ica can be restored . . . if there is general recog- 
nition of growing nationalism in Africa and the 
need to relate policy to circumstances of today’s 
changing Africa.” — Tom Mboya, secretary, 
Kenya Federation of Labor, in Current History 
magazine, December 1956, following a tour of 
the U. S. 

“For the most part, Britain, France and the 
other colonial nations of Western Europe are 
exercising their African colonial responsibilities 
in a most advanced, responsible and enlightened 
manner. We have no concept . . . how far the 
French have gone in realizing the goals of local 
administration and self-rule in French West 
Africa. The British are likewise moving rapidly, 
more rapidly than some people think wise. They 
deserve great credit for their efforts instead of 
being denounced as they frequently are as ‘colo- 
nialists.’”” — Adlai E. Stevenson, July 17, 1957. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Can the U. S. afford to take a firm stand on 
colonialism as such? Or should we keep in mind 
other considerations — readiness for self-govern- 
ment? allied solidarity? other? 


what U. S. policies 


for Africa? 


COLD WAR CONSIDERATIONS 


“These people know from experience a lot 
about feudalism, landlords, money-lenders and 
oppression and they have little tradition of 
democracy. To them the theories of Karl Marx 
. .. sound pretty good since they know little to 
nothing about the ugly realities of communism 
in practice .. . When we of the free and devel- 
oped peoples think of communism, we think of 
what we are going to lose. When millions of 
Asians and Africans think of communism, they 
think of what they are going to gain.” — Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Western World magazine, May 1957. 

“We are engaged in a cold war and cannot 
afford to see our principal allies, Great Britain 
and France, weakened. We do not want newly 
freed people to be absorbed by force or trickery 
into the Soviet orbit before they are capable of 
defending themselves, and at all costs we hope 
to prevent the spread of turmoil and disorder 
throughout the world.” — John Gunther in 
Inside Africa. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Is communism a real or potential danger in 
Africa? How valid is the point of view, “we 
know best about communism”? Can we expect 
this point of view to satisfy African national- 
ists? Must we compete with communist ideas and 
propaganda? How do our domestic racial prob- 
lems affect the future role of the U. S. in Africa? 
Is there a dividing line between foreign policy 
and domestic policy? 


U. S. ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


“In comparison with our . . . over-all program 
of foreign economic aid, the amount budgeted 
for Africa has been very small, both in propor- 
tion to the funds . . . as well as in relation to the 
... importance of that continent. Of a total sum 
of approximately $1.5 billion appropriated for 
fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that somewhat less 
than $25 million will be allocated to Africa, or 
1.6 per cent of the total.” — Sen. Theodore F. 
Green (Dem., R. I.), report to Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Is Africa important enough to the U. S. to re- 
ceive a larger share of U. S. foreign aid? What 
kind of aid would be most useful? Can we ex- 
pect underdeveloped African nations to make 
good use of either private or government capital 
when they have so few trained or experienced 
technicians? What help can U. S. technical as- 
sistance be on this problem? U. S. private in- 
vestment? 
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Should the U.S. take a stronger stand on self-deter- 
mination and independence for African territories? 
(Check any policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Actively support the colonial policies of our allies 
(Belgium, Britain, France, Italy, Portugal). 


b. Avoid open conflict with our allies but use U.S. 
influence with them to speed progress toward inde- 
pendence. 

c. Take a strong stand in the UN Trusteeship Coun- 
cil actively encouraging more rapid progress toward 
independence. 

d. Support independence in principle in the UN Trus- 
teeship Council, but take into account that some ter- 
ritories are not so well prepared as others for self- 
government. 

e. Set an example on the self-determination question 
by speeding self-government in U.S. Trust Territories 
(Marshall, Mariana and Caroline Islands in the Pacific). 


f. Set an example by granting statehood and national 
voting rights to Alaska and Hawaii. 


g. Keep hands off African colonial issue. 

h. In cooperation with our allies, actively assist in 
the economic, social and political development of 
African territories. 

i. Expand our exchange of persons program with 
Africa; bring more African political leaders to the 
U.S. for education. 


j. Confine our activities to those territories which 
have strategic or economic importance to the U.S. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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Should the U.S. expand its program for economic and 
technical assistance to Africa? (Check those policies 
you would support or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue our present policy of modest technical 
assistance, leaving major economic aid (for capital 
development) to the colonial governments and private 
enterprise. 


b. Expand our economic aid (for capital development) 
to independent countries in Africa. 


c. Expand our economic aid to African territories. 


d. Concentrate our aid on those areas which have 
economic or strategic importance to the U.S. 


e. Allocate a larger proportion of total U.S. aid to 
Africa. 


f. Step up military programs in Africa, including mili- 
tary aid to friendly countries like Ethiopia and the 
construction of more strategic airbases. 

g. Decrease U.S. economic aid to Africa. 

h. Expand our exchange of persons program with 
Africa; bring more African technicians and adminis- 
trators to this country for study. 

i. Encourage U.S. private investment in Africa by 
negotiating treaties with independent and colonial 
governments to safeguard U.S. private capital. 

j. Urge a larger role for the UN in the economic de- 
velopment of Africa; channel more U.S. assistance 
through the UN. 


Photos by: UNESCO, United Nations, Belgian Government 
Information Center, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Should the U.S. take a strenger stand on self-deter- 
mination and independence for African territories? 
(Check any policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Actively support the colonial policies of our allies 
(Belgium, Britain, France, Italy, Portugal). 


b. Avoid open conflict with our allies but use U.S. 
influence with them to speed progress toward inde- 
pendence. 


c. Take a strong stand in the UN Trusteeship Coun- 
cil actively encouraging more rapid progress toward 
independence. 


d. Support independence in principle in the UN Trus- 
teeship Council, but take into account that some ter- 
ritories are not so well prepared as others for self- 
government. 


e. Set an example on the self-determination question 
by speeding self-government in U.S. Trust Territories 
(Marshall, Mariana and Caroline Islands in the Pacific). 


f. Set an example by granting statehood and national 
voting rights to Alaska and Hawaii. 


g. Keep hands off African colonial issue. 

h. In cooperation with our allies, actively assist in 
the economic, social and political development of 
African territories. 

i. Expand our exchange of persons program with 
Africa; bring more African political leaders to the 
U.S. for education. 


j. Confine our activities to those territories which 
have strategic or economic importance to the U.S. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this bailot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


Should the U.S. expand its program for economic and 
technical assistance to Africa? (Check those policies 
you would support or write in your own opinion.) 


a. Continue our present policy of modest technical 
assistance, leaving major economic aid (for capital 
development) to the colonial governments and private 
enterprise. 


b. Expand our economic aid (for capital development) 
to independent countries in Africa. 


c. Expand our economic aid to African territories. 


d. Concentrate our aid on those areas which have 
economic or strategic importance to the U.S. 


e. Allocate a larger proportion of total U.S. aid to 
Africa. 


f. Step up military programs in Africa, including mili- 
tary aid to friendly countries like Ethiopia and the 
construction of more strategic airbases. 


g. Decrease U.S. economic aid to Africa. 


h. Expand our exchange of persons program with 
Africa; bring more African technicians and adminis- 
trators to this country for study. 


i. Encourage U.S. private investment in Africa by 
negotiating treaties with independent and colonial 
governments to safeguard U.S. private capital. 


j. Urge a larger role for the UN in the economic de- 
velopment of Africa; channel more U.S. assistance 
through the UN. 
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French protectorate, Morocco gained full 
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> U.S. has four strategic airbases here and 
ed from the Moroccan government. France 


orate since 1881, Tunisia gained its inde- 
. It is now a republic along U.S. lines under 
Bourguiba. Tunisia requires about $285 
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about the size of Arizona, Kenya has a 
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000 Europeans. Between 1952 and 1956 
sm nearly paralyzed the area. Its aim was 
s from the colony. About 4,000 white set- 
square miles of fertile highland country; 
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willing to negotiate peace —if France will first recognize 
Algeria’s independence. France insists on peace first, nego- 
tiation of an “Algerian solution” afterwards. The revolu- 
tionaries are said to receive arms and money from Egypt 
and have the sympathy of much of the Arab world. U.S. 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (Dem., Mass.) proposed (July 1957) 
that the U.S. work for an Algerian solution—through NATO 
or neighboring Tunisia and Morocco. Secretary of State 
Dulles rejected the idea on grounds that the problem is too 
complex and the U.S. should not be identified with any 
settlement proposals. 


(and to a degree, Spain) help support the Moroccan econ- 
omy. King Mohamed V plans to develop the monarchy 
into a parliamentary democracy. He is interested in U.S. 
private investment in Moroccan economic development. 


the rebels from Tunisia. French troops in Algeria also claim 
the right of “hot pursuit” — to chase Algerian rebels who 
cross into Tunisian territory. In November 1957 NATO 
was split over the question of supplying arms for the 
Tunisian army. Over French protests the U.S. and Britain 
decided to supply small arms to prevent Tunisia from pur- 
chasing them in Egypt or Russia. 


tribes. Economically the country depends on exports of 
cocoa but has many potentially valuable mineral resources, 
including manganese, bauxite (for aluminum), industrial 
diamonds and gold. 


U.S. ($23 million in 1957) and Britain ($3.7 million a year) 
are the country’s chief source of funds. The $100 million 
U.S. air base at Wheelus Field, near Tripoli, is our largest 
base in Africa. The country is a constitutional monarchy 
under King Idris. 


square miles of less choice farm land. The colonial govern- 
ment hopes to establish “multi-racial” rule and limited voting 
and office-holding rights have been extended to Africans. 
Many prominent Africans refuse to serve as government 
ministers, demanding a larger role for their race. Britain 
has declined to make any major constitutional changes 
before 1960. 
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duced. All 23 million Africans are technically French cit- 
izens but few have any voting rights. There were scattered 
guerilla skirmishes in 1957 near the Moroccan border and 
France has warned against “outside” interference. 


hope it will be 1960). The country is a federation of north- 
ern, eastern and western regions—a multitude of tribal 
backgrounds, customs and languages. The economy is agri- 
cultural with cocoa the chief export. 
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Territories in Africa contain about 20 million 
f the continent’s total. Largest are France’s 
itain’s Tanganyika and Italy’s Somalia. Others 
meroons, French Togoland and Belgium’s 
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frica was first settled by the Dutch in 1652. 
ived in 1814 and established their rule along 
> “Great Trek” of 1835-37 the Dutch (Boers) 
to escape the British and set up independent 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. The Boer 
)2) established British control over the entire 
lowed in 1910 by the Union of South Africa. 


hope it will be 1960). The country is a federation of north- 
ern, eastern and western regions—a multitude of tribal 
backgrounds, customs and languages. The economy is agri- 
cultural with cocoa the chief export. 


est countries with a per capita income of $40 a year. Somalia 
supplies half the world’s incense. 


tribal Africans. Egypt and the Sudan have had friction over 
the sharing of Nile water and the construction of the High 
Dam at Aswan (Sudan gets only 10% of the Nile’s flow; 
the dam would flood Sudan farm land for about a hundred 
miles along the river banks). 


stitution in 1955, incorporating a bill of rights and granting 
voting rights to all over 21. It is one of the world’s oldest 
Christian nations (10.3 million Coptic Christians, 3.3 mil- 
lion Muslims and 4.4 million Jews and others). Natural 
resources are believed to be large but undeveloped. Coffee 
constitutes over half the country’s exports. 


“racial partnership” in government. African resistance to 
the Federation is largely on the ground that it perpetuates 
white domination of the government. A 1960 conference 
will discuss greater independence for the Federation. Rich 
mineral resources are largely controlled by South Africans. 


per cent qualify. There is no plan for eventual self-govern- 
ment. Official policy calls for racial equality although some 
observers report discrimination. There are 10 million people 
— less than 200,000 are Europeans. Resources are known 
to be rich but the economy has not been developed. 


slow, despite some U.S. interest over the years. Per capita 
income is about $38 a year. Rubber is the main export. On 
his 1957 tour Vice President Richard M. Nixon said, “Amer- 
ican prestige is at stake” in Liberia. 


Ruanda-Urundi. All except Somalia were German colonies 
until World War I and League of Nations Mandates between 
the two wars. British Togoland joined Ghana when that 
nation gained independence in 1957. 


community in what was once the private domain of the 
king of Belgium. There are 13 million Africans, 100,000 
Europeans in the colony. Belgium is now building two of 
the world’s largest air bases here. 


Union. Most of its 317,000 square miles are desert but 
mineral resources, including diamonds, are known to be 
rich. The population is small — 400,000 of which 50,000 
are Europeans. 


The economy is both agricultural and industrial, on the 
European model, but most of the wealth comes from vast 
mineral resources—gold, diamonds and uranium. The Dutch 
and British communities are still divided culturally and the 
larger African community is by law strictly segregated from 
the white communities (“apartheid”). Current economic 
problems are shortages of both capital and skilled labor. 
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GREAT DECISIONS... 


WHAT U.S. ECONOMIC 
POLICY FOR SURVIVAL? 


U. S. abundance in a hungry world — 
what lies ahead? 


In this world economic crisis 
what tools do we have? 
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The U. S. and allies are the elite of the earth in wealth 


A look at the map on the other side of this fact 
sheet reveals some disturbing facts about this 
planet on which 2% billion people are striving to 
make a living. 

The map points up, for example, the unequal 
distribution of all kinds of resources — natural 
(such as minerals, fuels, water and population) 
and man-made (such as industry, agriculture 
and capital). The map also reveals that no na- 
tion or group of nations is completely self-suf- 
ficient in all these resources — that the exchange 
of raw materials and goods among nations is 
necessary in the modern world. 

The map also underscores the fact that a 
handful of Western nations — the UV. S. and its 
key allies — enjoy the highest standards of living 
in the world. And a group of communist na- 
tions — led by the Soviet Union — is concentrat- 
ing all its energies and resources on catching up 
with the West. While the remaining half of man- 
kind — caught, perhaps, in the middle in this 
East-West race — also is reaching for a decent 
diet, living conditions, schools and the other 
essentials of modern industrial society. 

What the map does not reveal is all the ob- 
stacles ahead — the realities of world-wide eco- 
nomic competition, the political barriers to 
trade, the trends which threaten to defeat hu- 
manity in its struggle for survival. Here are some 
of these facts: 


POPULATION IS GROWING 


In the last 50 years U. S. population has 
doubled. There are 172 million Americans to- 
day. By 1975 — at present birth and death rates 
— there will be 228 million Americans. 

World-wide trends are similar. There are 2/2 
billion people on earth today. By 1999 there 
may be 6% billion. By 2050 there may be 13 bil- 
lion human beings on this planet. 

And the important thing to remember is that 
new generations will want to live better than 
their ancestors of today live. Future generations 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America may expect 
to be as well or better off than the average 
American of 1958. 


DEMAND FOR RESOURCES INCREASING 


A bigger world population, with a bigger ap- 
petite for necessities and conveniences, creates 
a bigger demand for the world’s resources. But 
Western industrial societies are already scouring 


U.S. abundance in a hungr 


the earth for more oil, coal, iron, power, etc. 

The Conservation Foundation of New York 
points out that we, the 6% of the world’s popula- 
tion who are Americans, “consume more than 
half the world’s steel, more than 50% of the 
world’s oil . .. and 54% of its commercially pro- 
duced energy . . . If the world as a whole should 
begin to use resources at our rate, our own in- 
dustries will be forced to contract within a gen- 
eration for lack of raw materials...” 

An extreme point of view, perhaps — the 
“whole world” is far from matching the U. S. in 
raw materials needs. But as industries grow in 
the underdeveloped areas — as their consumer 
needs increase — the world-wide competition for 
natural resources will become more severe. 

Western (and communist) engineers and sci- 
entists are already searching for substitutes in 
the laboratory. We are already extracting raw 
materials from sources that a few years ago were 
considered “uneconomic” (oil from shale, for 
example). 


INTERDEPENDENCE INCREASING 


Trade in a primitive society is sometimes a 
convenience, sometimes a luxury. But, experts 
say, trade in a modern, highly industrialized so- 
ciety is a necessity. 

Take U. S. foreign trade, for example. 

Looking at all the business activity in which 
the U. S. engages, the import business is relative- 
ly small — in 1956 it was about 3% of our gross 
national product (total value of all goods and 
services). 

But what are these imports? A significant part 
of them are ferroalloys — chrome, manganese, 
tungsten and other essential metals on which 
U. S. industry depends. As one expert points out, 
all the iron ore in the U. S. is not enough to 
build a single jet engine. The U. S. must import 
special ferroalloys in order to build an engine 
to withstand the extreme temperatures created 
by jet combustion. 

And dependence on imports is increasing. In 
1950 we imported 17.5% of our copper needs. 
By 1975, according to the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission (“Paley Report,” 1952), we 
will be importing 56% of all the copper we need. 
In terms of our over-all metals requirements, we 
will be importing 55% of our needs in 1975. In 
terms of raw materials of all kinds, we will be 
importing 20% of our needs. 

It is also important to remember that the 


ange 


agry world-what lies ahead? 


wealth and comforts... 
but what happens as the rest of the world reaches for prosperity? 


“foreign sources” for most of our strategic im- 
ports (tin, manganese, chromite, tungsten, etc.) 
are the underdeveloped nations of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Today 73% of our strategic 
imports come from these areas. 


Export Markets Too. U. S. economic depend- 
ence on the rest of the world, experts say, is not 
limited to imports. U. S. agriculture and indus- 
try also need foreign markets to absorb a large 
share of high U. S. production. 

In 1956, for example, the following shares 
of basic U. S. farm and factory output were 
sold overseas: 42.6% of our rice, 39% of our 
cotton, 33.5% of our wheat, 25.1% of our to- 
bacco; 34.9% of our milling machinery, 22.6% 
of our tractors, 21.6% of our textile machinery, 
17.5% of our oil field machinery and tools and 
parts, 16.3% of our office appliances, 15.6% of 
our motor trucks and coaches, 11.7% of our 
agricultural machinery (other than tractors). 

Trade statistics reveal that U. S. trade is most 
important to the rest of the world — 17% of all 
international trade involves this country. Our 
1956 exports of $19 billion were 20% of the 
world’s export business. Our 1956 imports of 
$13.7 billion were 13% of the world’s import 
business. 

On the basis of these kinds of figures econo- 
mists agree (a) although U. S. import-export 
activities are small in comparison with total U. S. 
business, (b) the raw materials we import are 
critical to our industry and security, (c) our 
export business is vital to our over-all prosperity 
and (d) the rest of the world depends on U. S. 
markets and U. S. exports. 


WHAT PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE? 


In the 19th century, the “golden age of trade,” 
there were fewer legal or political barriers to 
trade, tariffs were low and the pattern of world 
trade was comparatively simple. 

The economically advanced nations of West- 
ern Europe had the know-how, industry, wealth 
and appetites. The rest of the world (including 
the U. S.) had the raw materials and foodstuffs 
which Europe wanted and could pay for. In re- 
turn the rest of the world (including the U. S.) 
provided Europe a ready market for manufac- 
tured goods — textiles, machinery, luxuries, etc. 

During this period the great colonial empires 
were built in Asia and Africa. 

But times changed. The U. S. — rich in land 


and basic resources — built its own industry, 
looked abroad for raw materials it lacked and 
(behind a protective tariff wall) went into com- 
petition with Europe. By the 1920s the U. S. was 
a creditor nation — selling more than it bought 
and multiplying its own wealth. 

And the colonial territories were making their 
own leap toward freedom — economic as well as 
political. Since the end of World War II 19 na- 
tions have been born and 640 million people 
have won independence. 

Many of these new nations (and a new giant, 
the Soviet Union) are now striving to accom- 
plish what the U. S. accomplished — and at a 
faster, more urgent rate. They are building their 
own industries, revolutionizing agriculture, rais- 
ing productivity, diversifying their economies, 
tapping their own natural resources, trying to 
raise living standards. 

Russia, with a totalitarian economic system 
and rich natural resources, has already won sec- 
ond place in industrial and farm output. Red 
China and the underdeveloped nations of East- 


Teaching the modern way 
to till the land 


African linotype 
operator, Rhodesia 


ern Europe are also using communist methods 
to build modern industrial, urban societies. 

But one half of mankind in the noncommu- 
nist, underdeveloped world still lives on $150 
a year or less (per capita gross national prod- 
uct). These nations too are trying to indus- 
trialize, urbanize, raise living standards. And 
they are attempting this in a world where pop- 
ulation is multiplying, competition for resources 
is increasing and no nation can survive alone. 


The Challenges . . . A nation creates wealth, 
according to economic theory, when it earns 
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Ceylon — carrying in 
the harvest 


more than it spends. This wealth permits a na- 
tion to invest in its own economic development 
— using surplus riches to create more riches. In 
Western Europe and North America, for ex- 
ample, annual investment in the national econ- 
omy averages 15% of national income a year 
or more. At this rate, Americans and Western 
Europeans are able to increase consumption too 
(i. e. raise their living standards). 

But in noncommunist Asia, according to a UN 
survey, annual investment in the national econ- 
omy runs at only 5% a year. 

This, the UN says, “is not enough to raise the 
standard of living and may not be enough to 
prevent the standard of living from falling.” 

Living standards (consumption) in the North 
Atlantic community rise at about 1.5% to 2% a 
year. Living standards in the noncommunist, 
underdeveloped world lag far behind Western 
levels and, according to the experts, must rise at 
a faster rate just to keep the gap from increasing. 

But to raise living standards in these areas by 
2.5% a year would require, the UN says, annual 


A new corn mill for 
a village in Africa 


investments of over $19 billion. Most current 
estimates say that only $8 billion a year is avail- 
able for investment in these countries. That 
leaves an $11 billion gap. 


In the race between communist and anticommunist economics... 
what is happening to the underdeveloped nations of the world? 


The spinning wheel — 
makeshift variety 


imports. India and many other underdeveloped 
nations used to sell more in raw materials than 
they bought in manufactured goods. In 1950 
the nonindustrial nations of the world enjoyed 
a trade surplus of $2.8 billion. 

But, as their own industries grow, these na- 
tions need to buy more machinery and tools, in- 
vest more in power and transport, build cities, 
roads and harbors; train skilled technicians. And 
in 1956, for the first time in history, the nonin- 
dustrial nations of the world operated at a trade 
deficit — $1.2 billion. 

Experts point out that an underdeveloped 
society based on peasant labor (no matter how 
favorable its trade balance) has little chance 
of accumulating investment capital. And when 
this nation industrializes, its needs multiply so 
fast that it must beg or borrow capital just to 
keep its living standards from falling. 

It is more than “economics,” experts say. It is 
all the adjustments that are characteristic of a 
modern industrialized society — mass educa- 
tion in business, technology and the professions; 


Technical training school, 
New Guinea 


the revolution in farming, merchandising and 
distribution; migration of labor from the farms 
to cities and factories . . . adjustments that are 
still taking place, in fact, here in the U. S. 


And the Obstacles . . . The future, according 


to many experts, looks worse instead of better 
for the struggling underdeveloped, noncommu- 
nist nations. 

You noted that investment capital becomes 
available when income is greater than expense. 
One way of accumulating capital is to enjoy a 
favorable trade balance — exports greater than 


Is it realistic to believe that the entire world 
can someday enjoy more or less uniform high 
standards of living? If so, what problems have 
to be solved? If not, what political and economic 
problems may the U. S. face? What do world 
economic problems have to do with U. S. foreign 
policy? 
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In this world economic cris 


The U. S. dollar is the most valuable “commodity” in w 
what ar 


Preparing the land 
for planting 


Before World War I the U. S. was a debtor 
nation — it bought more from the rest of the 
world than it was able to sell. Now the reverse 
is true. In 1956 we sold the world $19 billion 
in goods and services and we purchased only 
$13.7 billion. The difference — $5 billion — is 
what the world “owed” us from one year’s inter- 
national business. 

This annual “dollar gap” has been using up 
foreign reserves of dollars. Yet, from a purely 
business point of view, foreign nations must 
have dollars (or other “hard” currencies) if they 
are to buy U. S. farm and factory exports. Nor is 
business the only consideration. U. S. leaders 
have also operated on the principle that a 
healthy free world economy is important to our 
security. 

What is being done about it? Apart from earn- 
ing dollars through sales to the U. S. (or from 
U. S. tourists), a foreign country can acquire 
dollars three ways: 


Wild goats explore 
modern oil lines 


1. U. S. investments — When a private Ameri- 
can business or bank invests in a foreign enter- 
prise it makes dollars available to the “host” 
nation through salaries, rent, construction, 
purchases of equipment, etc. 


2. Bank loans — The UN’s World Bank or In- 
ternational Finance Corporation or the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank lend dollars for foreign 
economic development. 


3. Economic aid — The U. S. government—by 
means of long-term, low interest loans or out- 
right grants — also makes dollars or dollar cred- 
its available or saves a nation from spending its 


own scarce dollars. 

Economists point out that any of these three 
devices can — when properly used — add per- 
manently to a country’s ability to earn dollars 
and to pay its own way. With the Marshall Plan 
(1947-50) the U. S. invested $12 billion, for 
example, in reconstructing Europe’s war-shat- 
tered economy. Since then the major Marshall 
Plan nations have received little or no U. S. eco- 
nomic aid (although NATO allies receive U. S. 
military aid). 

Even so, almost the entire world (including 
Marshall Plan countries) are still plagued by the 
“dollar gap.” Britain and France are dipping 
deep into their dollar and gold reserves. Under- 
developed nations have no reserves to tap. 


WILL MORE TRADE HELP? 


Some authorities claim that the only realistic 
solution to the problem is for the U. S. to let for- 


Better animal care means 
better production 


eign nations sell more of their products in U. S. 
markets. If we increase our imports by $5 bil- 
lion a year, they say, we should be able to cut 
foreign aid drastically. 

Others claim that any increase in imports may 
injure U. S. producers, some of them seriously. 
Further, they say, the nations that would bene- 
fit most by a general reduction of U. S. tariffs 
are the nations receiving no U. S. economic aid 
(Britain, Canada, France, etc.). 

But all agree that Congress and the U. S. 
public will have to make up their minds on this 
question of trade and tariffs in 1958. The Trade 
Agreements Act, governing U. S. reciprocal 
trade agreements, expires June 30, 1958. 


draw water from a well 
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isis what tools do we have? 


in world trade... 
t are its powers — how do we use it— what are the opportunities? 


Loading Venezuela 
on a tanker 


WHAT IS U. S. TRADE POLICY? 


Until 1934 Congress set all U. S. tariffs on 
foreign imports. The Smoot-Hawley tariff of 
1930 was the highest in history — 52.8%. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, authorizing the President to negoti- 
ate reciprocal trade agreements with other na- 
tions. The President may, in other words, lower 
a U. S. tariff in exchange for a similar conces- 
sion from another nation. As a result of a num- 
ber of these agreements U. S. tariff levels 
dropped to an average 19.4% in 1947, 11.3% 
in 1956. 

In 1947 the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was signed. Under this plan 
the 35 nations doing 80% of the world’s trade 
agree to reciprocal trade on a multi-nation basis. 
But few underdeveloped nations benefit and the 
communist bloc refused to join. 

GATT does not set up “free trade.” Tariffs 
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remain in force but at lower, mutually agreed 
levels. GATT still has no administrative or griev- 
ance machinery. An Organization for Trade 
Cooperation has been proposed for this purpose 
and the Administration has urged Congress to 
ratify U. S. participation in OTC as well as to 
renew the Trade Agreements Act. 

“Escape clauses” in GATT permit the U. S. to 
reverse a tariff reduction that threatens a U. S. 
business. “Peril point” provisions in U. S. laws 
also set minimum tariff levels for specific indus- 
tries (bicycle, watch and cheese industries, 
etc.). Agricultural imports are restricted by 
high tariffs to prevent competition with highly 
productive U. S. farms (which already produce 


more food than the U. S. can consume or sell 
abroad). 


WILL MORE INVESTMENTS HELP? 


Private U. S. investments overseas have tri- 
pled in the last few years, reaching almost $5 
billion during 1957. Total U. S. private invest- 
ments overseas are believed to be about $36.5 
billion — about what U. S. business spends each 
year on plant and equipment. 

Where is this money invested — what does it 
accomplish? 

Between 1950 and 1956 private U. S. business 
invested $6.3 billion in highly developed coun- 
tries like Canada and Western Europe and $4 
billion in underdeveloped nations. 

Latin America ranks after Canada for U. S. 
investments, with these results, according to a 
Department of Commerce survey: 

In 1955 U. S. firms in Latin America pro- 
duced $5 billion in goods and services, earned 
for the “host” countries $1 billion from exports 
and saved these nations $1.5 billion in imports. 
These firms paid nearly $1 billion in salaries to 
609,000 employees, spent $1.8 billion locally 
for materials and equipment and paid over $1 
billion in taxes — about 15% of all government 
revenues in Latin America. 

Venezuela is a prime example. U. S.-devel- 
oped oil industries provide the government with 
70% of all its revenues — money now being used 
to modernize agriculture, establish new indus- 
tries, build highway and rail facilities, etc. Now, 
in November 1957, Venezuela has announced its 
own foreign aid program, a plan to lend some 
of its oil wealth to neighboring South American 
nations for economic development. 

Private investment overseas is, however, no 
more than a partial solution to current problems, 
experts say. For one thing private money con- 
centrates more on “extractive” industries (oil, 
coal, metals) rather than on consumer industries 
or manufacturing. And, as World Bank presi- 
dent Eugene Black pointed out in October 1957, 
private capital is not attracted to public invest- 
ments like roads, harbors, schools, etc. Here 
only international lending agencies or govern- 
ments will do the job. 


WHAT ROLE FOR INTERNATIONAL BANKS? 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was founded in 
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1944 by 44 nations. Its membership is now 60 
(Soviet bloc not represented). 

Since its establishment the bank has loaned 
$3.1 billion to 45 nations — to increase produc- 
tion, develop or expand industries, raise living 
standards, bring about a better balance of world 
trade. Loans are granted on a business basis, 
with interest, and must be guaranteed by “host” 
governments. 

One third of the bank’s loans have gone to 
Latin America, one third to Asia and Africa, one 
third to Europe. About 70% of the loans have 
been for power and transport; the rest, to in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

An affiliate of the World Bank — the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation — was set up in 
1956 to deal directly with private industry, with- 
out “host” government guarantees. IFC has so 
far invested $6 million in five projects (initial 
capital, $75 million). 

The U. S. has its own Export-Import Bank, 
created in 1934, to help foster world trade. 
Loans may be made to governments or private 
industries (no government guarantees) . Since its 
founding the bank has loaned $2.5 billion in 
Europe, $1.6 billion in Latin America, $864 
million in Asia. Unless Congress acts by June 
30, 1958, lending authority for the Export- 
Import Bank will expire. 


DOES U. S. AID HELP? 


In the 11 years between July 1, 1945 and June 
30, 1956 the U. S. has spent about $57 billion* 
for foreign aid. How was this money spent, 
which nations benefited, what /asting contribu- 
tion did this aid make in improving world eco- 
nomic health? The privately financed Committee 
on Economic Development analyzed the U. S. 
aid program this way: 

“Of the $57 billion . . . $39 billion was spent 
for economic assistance and $18 billion for 
military help. Europe received two-thirds or 
about $26 billion of the total spent for economic 
aid, mainly under the Marshall Plan. A further 
$2.4 billion went to another industrialized area, 
Japan. The remaining $10.6 billion — less than 
one-fifth of the total — went to underdeveloped 
countries, but nearly $3.5 billion was for relief, 
mainly in areas devastated by the war. This left 
about $7.1 billion for aid having a ‘high devel- 
opment-assisting content.’ But nearly $3.8 of 
these billions were concentrated in countries 
with which we have large-scale military arrange- 
ments (Taiwan-China, Greece, Indochina, 
Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines and Turkey) 
having a total population of almost 200 million. 


“Thus out of the $57 billion, all the other un- 
derdeveloped countries, containing more than 
one billion people, received during these 11 
years approximately $3.3 billion. In other words, 
almost two-thirds of the free world’s people re- 
ceived less than one-eighteenth of our help.” 

The U. S. has also used its large farm sur- 
pluses as a form of aid. By Apr. 30, 1957 we had 
disposed of $777 million in surpluses to volun- 
tary agencies such as CARE, another $299 mil- 
lion for disaster and famine relief and $3 billion 
in sales for local currencies of underdeveloped 
countries. The local currency is then frequently 
loaned back to the foreign government at low 
interest for development projects. 

Other farm surplus countries (notably Cana- 
da and Australia) complain, however, that the 
U. S. disposal program robs them of regular 
markets (because of the favorable terms). Cana- 
da’s wheat surplus, for example, climbed from 
579 to 723 million bushels between 1956 and 
1957. (U. S. wheat surplus, 8 billion bushels.) 


U. S. Foreign Aid Appropriations 1957-58 
Total: $3.4 billion 


($565,630,000 less than President's revised request) 
Military aid (including carry over funds).. $1.879 billion 


725 million 
Special assistance programs ........... 225 million 
Technical cooperation ................. 126.5 million 
Development assistance ............... 52 million 
Other (UN programs, relief, 

refugees, administration) ............ 128.5 million 
Development loan fund ................ 300 million 


The “development loan fund” was designed, 
according to Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
to “fill a function which is new and distinct 
from those being served by existing agencies .. . 
Its primary purpose should be to channel funds 
into private enterprises which cannot satisfy the 
borrowing requirements of the Export-Import 
Bank.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Are U. S. trade policies consistent with our 
own economic interests in the world? Do they 
help ease world economic problems? How or 
how not? Are our trade policies consistent with 
our foreign aid objectives? Considering the mag- 
nitude of world economic problems, are we in- 
vesting enough — or too much — in foreign loans 
and aid? 


*Includes grants, long-term loans less repayments and net sales of U. S. agricultural surpluses for local currencies. 
Excludes $3 billion in U. S. contributions to the capital stock of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
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Should the U.S. adopt more liberal policies in world 
trade? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Congress should take no steps that will increase 
the flow of foreign imports into U.S. markets to com- 
pete with U.S. products. 


b. Congress should support present reciprocal trade 
arrangements by renewing the Trade Agreements Act. 


c. Congress should liberalize U.S. trade policies by 
authorizing the President to make further tariff re- 
ductions on a reciprocal basis with other nations. 


d. Congress should permit the President to make 
further tariff reductions, on a reciprocal basis with 
other nations, except in “peril point” cases where an 
American producer might be injured by increased 
competition. 


e. Congress should help strengthen GATT by ratify- 
ing U.S. participation in the Organization for Trade 
(GATT’s proposed administrative ma- 
chinery). 


f. Congress should refuse to renew the Trade Agree- 
ments Act (thus taking the U.S. out of GATT). 


Should the U.S. increase its foreign aid activities? 
(Check those policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Congress should maintain foreign aid at about 
present levels. 


b. Congress should maintain present aid levels but 
put greater emphasis on economic aid, less emphasis 
on military aid. 


c. Congress should maintain present aid levels but 
put greater emphasis on military assistance. 

d. Congress should increase all types of foreign aid 
activity. 

e. Congress should increase economic assistance to 
underdeveloped nations. 


f. Congress should put more emphasis on loans and 
— cooperation and less emphasis on outright 
grants. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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g. Congress should reduce all kinds of foreign aid 
spending. 


h. Congress should reduce military assistance pro- 
grams. 


i. Congress should reduce economic assistance pro- 
grams. 


j. U.S. should channel more U.S. aid through the UN. 
k. U.S. should channel less U.S. aid through the UN. 


Should the U.S. make other adjustments in its foreign 
economic policy? (Check any policies you would sup- 
port or write in your own opinion.) 


a. U.S. should encourage U.S. business to invest more 
private capital in the underdeveloped nations (pro- 
viding, for example, special tax benefits and more 
extensive U.S. insurance on overseas investments). 


b. U.S. should not expect U.S. private business to ac- 
cept responsibility for economic development abroad. 


c. U.S. should step up its farm surplus disposal pro- 
gram in needy areas of the world. 


d. U.S. should avoid creating problems for other farm 
surplus nations through our own surplus disposal 
program. 


e. U.S. should accept the role of world leadership 
in an attempt to treat world economic problems on 
a ed cooperative basis with all nations of the 
world. 


f. U.S. should accept the role of leadership in the 
noncommunist world, attempting to meet economic 
problems on a cooperative basis in these areas of 
the world only. 


g. U.S. should take no steps that would cause even 
temporary dislocations in the American economy. 


Photos by: Arab Information Center; Creole Petroleum Corp.; Fed. Inf. 
Dept., Southern Rhodesia; French Embassy Press; UNESCO; United Nations. 
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Should the U.S. adopt more liberal policies in world 
trade? (Check any policies you would support or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. Congress should take no steps that will increase 
the flow of foreign imports into U.S. markets to com- 
pete with U.S. products. 


b. Congress should support present reciprocal trade 
arrangements by renewing the Trade Agreements Act. 


c. Congress should liberalize U.S. trade policies by 
authorizing the President to make further tariff re- 
ductions on a reciprocal basis with other nations. 


d. Congress should permit the President to make 
further tariff reductions, on a reciprocal basis with 
other nations, except in “peril point” cases where an 
American producer might be injured by increased 
competition. 


e. Congress should help strengthen GATT by ratify- 
ing U.S. participation in the Organization for Trade 
(GATT’s proposed administrative ma- 
chinery). 


f. Congress should refuse to renew the Trade Agree- 
ments Act (thus taking the U.S. out of GATT). 


Should the U.S. increase its foreign aid activities? 
(Check those policies you would support or write in 
your own opinion.) 


a. Congress should maintain foreign aid at about 
present levels. 


b. Congress should maintain present aid levels but 
put greater emphasis on economic aid, less emphasis 
on military aid. 


c. Congress should maintain present aid levels but 
put greater emphasis on military assistance. 


d. Congress should increase all types of foreign aid 
activity. 


e. Congress should increase economic assistance to 
underdeveloped nations. 


f. Congress should put more emphasis on loans and 
— cooperation and less emphasis on outright 
grants. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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g. Congress should reduce all kinds of foreign aid 
spending. 


h. Congress should reduce military assistance pro- 
grams. 


i. Congress should reduce economic assistance pro- 
grams. 


j. U.S. should channel more U.S. aid through the UN. 
k. U.S. should channel less U.S. aid through the UN. 


Should the U.S. make other adjustments in its foreign 
economic policy? (Check any policies you would sup- 
port or write in your own opinion.) 


a. U.S. should encourage U.S. business to invest more 
private capital in the underdeveloped nations (pro- 
viding, for example, special tax benefits and more 
extensive U.S. insurance on overseas investments). 


b. U.S. should not expect U.S. private business to ac- 
cept responsibility for economic development abroad. 


c. U.S. should step up its farm surplus disposal pro- 
gram in needy areas of the world. 


d. U.S. should avoid creating problems for other farm 
surplus nations through our own surplus disposal 
program. 


e. U.S. should accept the role of world leadership 
in an attempt to treat world economic problems on 
a "yued cooperative basis with all nations of the 
world. 


f. U.S. should accept the role of leadership in the 
noncommunist world, attempting to meet economic 
problems on a cooperative basis in these areas of 
the world only. 


g. U.S. should take no steps that would cause even 
temporary dislocations in the American economy. 
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Highly developed No 
NORTH AM 


MINERALS 

Largest iron ore reserves in the world are here. 
Reserves of copper, nickel, lead and Zinc, ura- 
nium andeasbestos are rich and exportable. Like 
‘the U. $., Canada’s main lack is ferrealleys. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

Large coal reserves lie mainly in the prairie 
provinces and British Columbia so that Quebec 
and Ontario industries find it cheaper to import 
U. S. coal. Large oil and natural gas reserves 
have been discovered in Western Canada, 
amounting to about 1% of those of the non- 
communist world. Some geologists estimate 
potential reserves at 50 billion barrels. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

Newsprint, planks and boards, wheat and wood 
pulp, in that order, lead the list of Canadian 
exports. Because, percentage-wise, wheat ex- 


Highly developed North Atlantic com 


MINERALS 


NORTH AMERICA -U.S. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 


Though the U.S. is richer in many minerals than The U.S. raises a surplus 
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xed North Atlantic community 
‘TH AMERICA - Canada 


id are here. 
id zinc, ura- 
table. Like 
valloy s. 


the prairie 
that Quebec 
er to import 
as reserves 
rn Canada, 
of the non- 
estimate 
els. 


t and wood 
Canadian 
wheat ex- 


ports are even more important to Canada than 
to the U. S., the Canadian government has ob- 


jected to the U. S. agricultural surplus disposal: 


program. 


POPULATION 


Canada’s population of over 16 million is in- © 
creasing at @ fate of 2% monthly. Cold cl- — 
mate inthe Yukon and Northwest limits the hab- 
itable area to less than 10% of the total. But { 


even in the inhabited provinces, population 
density is only 6.8 per square mile. 


CAPITAL 

U. S. capital has been a major factor in Canada’s 
economic development. U. S. controlled indus- 
trial enterprises constitute an estimated one- 
third of the total investment in Canadian 


industry. 


ic community 


IBERS 


1s a Surplus of practically all foods 


Highly developed Atlantic comm 
WESTERN EUROPE 


MINERALS 

lron ore, important for Europe's industries, is 
rich in Sweden and northern Spain, but France, 
Britain and Sweden, in that order, are chief iron 


sources teday. Tungsten, bauxite, lead, zinc, 


mercury and sulphur are alse available, but 
manganese and chromite must be imported. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

Despite British and Ruhr Valley coal deposits, 
France, West Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
countries must now import one fourth of their 
energy supplies. By 1986 Western Europe may 
have to import 40% of its energy needs. Local 
oil production, mainly in northwest Germany, 
can supply only 10% of needs. In Scandinavia 
and the alpine regions hydroelectric power is 
plentiful. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 


port dairy products and 
for France and Spain, Ew 
grains. 


POPULATION 

Western Europe has a p 
335 million, about 14% 
tion on 3% of the worl 
population is 188 perso 
per square mile in the U 
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iS ane vegetables. But except 
fain, Europe must import bread 
$ a population of more than 
14% of the world’s. popula- 
me world’s land area, Average 
persons per square mile (50 
in the S.). 


bstern’ European countries put 
gross product into capital in- 
in the U. S.). Biggest share 
truction and expansion of the 
y but Western Europe is also 
eas territories. Common Market 
ance, West Germany, Italy, and 
tries will cr@ate a $581 million 


MINERALS 

Noncommunist Asia has 6% of the world’s iron 
ore output, but India alone has 80% to 90% 
of this region’s reserves. India’s reserves are 
now estimated at 20 billion tons, (U. S. reserves, 


Fast developing communist bloc © 
RUSSIA 


MINERALS 

Russia compares only with the U. S. in the 
quantity. and variety of its mineral resources. 
lron ore is in ample supply. Manganese, chro- 
mium and nonmetallic minerals are available in 
surplus quantities. Minerals in scarce supply 
include copper, nickel, cobalt, diamonds, lead, 
molybdenum, uranium, tungsten and zinc. Satel- 
lite Europe prevides !ead, molybdenum, ura- 
nium, tungsten and zinc. Growing demands of 
Russia's industry and slower expansion of min- 
ing industry force Russia to import minerals. 
FUEL AND ENERGY 
Russia is estimated to have about 23% of the 
world’s known supply of inanimate energy, more 
than all the rest of Europe plus Asia (19%) and 


almest as much as the U. $. (29%). Coal re- 


Serves are estimated at 19% of the world total, 
compared with 49% for the U. S. and Canada 
and 34% for the rest of the world. Russia is 
now the world’s second largest coal producer, 
but output seems barely to keep up with de- 
mand. In 1950, Russia had about 7% of the 
world’s oil production. About 5% to 10% of 
this is available for export. Though not yet fully 
developed, potential hydroelectric production is 
twice that of the U. S. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

As an agricultural producer Russia 
only to the U. S. According to the 
Agricultural Organization, Russia 
million acres of crop-land (459.6 m 
in the U. $.). But because of climate 
believed to have only about 70% of 
ard farmland” of the U.S. With 2.5 b 
of forest land, Russia has a major s 
world’s timber reserves. Russia is 
the world jeaders in cotton producti 


POPULATION 

Soviet population was estimated at 21 
in 1956. Between 1950 and 1955 S 
lation increased by almost 9%. Popt 
sity is 23.3 per square mile. 


CAPITAL 

The Soviets channel almost 30% of 
national product into capital inves 
tween 55% and 61% of this inves 
into heavy industry. In the U. S. abe 
national product goes into investm 
tween 60% and 70% of productio: 
consumer channels. Russia has al 
$1.2 billion in loans to noncommu 
developed countries. 


Asia-battle with poverty 


Caloric intake is only 1,850 calories, of 
1,229 are from cereal.) About 94% | 
world’s natural rubber comes from Sou 
Southeast Asia. Abaca (Philippines), jute 
and Pakistan), kapok (Indonesia), raw silk 
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lon production. 
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Fast developing communist bloc 
RED CHINA 


MINERALS 

Red China (with about 1% of the area of the 
U. S.) is not so rich in minerals as either the 
U. S. or Russia. It has moderate reserves of iron 
ore and tin, but copper, sulphur and other im- 
portant minerals are scarce. Antimony and tung- 
sten are plentiful. 


tion was to rise 3.9% annually between 1953 
and 1957, Rapid population growth and floods 
complicate the food supply. 


POPULATION 


Chinese population is rapidly growing not be- 
cause of a particularly high birth rate, but be- 
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MINERALS 

Though the U.S. is richer in many minerals than 
most countries, it is now producing less than 
90% of its needs. There is a surplus of sulphur, 
phosphate reck and molybdenum. High-grade iron 
ore is still adequate (Lake Superior deposits may 
he exhausted in 25 years). There are reserves of 
taconite with 25% to 35% iron content. Lack- 
ing are ferroalloys. By 1975, the U. S. will have 
to import 55% of its metal requirements. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

The U. S. still has a surplus production of coal, 
despite growing competition from oil and 
natural gas. The U. S. consumes over 50% of 
the world’s oil but domestic reserves at the end 
of 1954 were estimated at 29.6 billion barrels, 
about 11 years of consumption at the current 
rate. Undiscovered reserves were listed at about 
35.9 billion barrels and 500 billion barrels may 
be available at higher cost, from synthetic shale 
deposits. With 5% of the world’s total hydraulic 
resources, the U. S. produces 30% of the 
world’s hydroelectric energy. But this, in turn, 
accounts for only about 5% of total U. S. energy 
supply. Untapped water power is four times 
greater than water power now in use. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

The U. S. raises a surpl 
and fibers, except trop 
cocoa and tea and fibe 
cause of mechanization 
duction between 1930 ; 
although crop acreage 
farm employment dro; 
third. Among fibers, ct 


POPULATION 

Present U. §. populati 
may reach 228 million 
the year 2000. Prese: 
50.per square mile —' 
population but the gi 
American standard of | 


CAPITAL 

European countries ant 
percentage of national 
pansion but, in dollars, 
Gross domestic investn 
billion. Overseas, in 1! 
panies invested nearly 
private investment abro: 
billion. 
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FIBERS 

ses a surplus of practically all foods 
xcept tropical products like coffee, 
a and fibers like silk and jute. Be- 
shanization and efficiency, farm pro- 
een 1930 and 1956 increased 58%, 
p acreage decreased by 11% and 
ment dropped by more than one- 
fibers, cotton is the leading crop. 


N 

§. population of some 172 million 
28 million in 1975, 300 million by 
00. Present population density is 
re mile — the preblem is not over- 
but the growing demands of the 
andard of living. 


untries and Russia invest a higher 
pf national income in industrial ex- 
in dollars, the U. S. leads by far. 
stic investment in 1956 was $65.3 
seas, in 1957, U. S$. private com- 
sted nearly $5 billion. Total U. S. 
‘tment abroad now amounts to $36.5 


plentiful. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 
Denmark, the Netherlands and Switzerland ex- 


Undeveloped Africa 


MINERALS 

Rich uranium deposits in South Africa and 
Belgian Congo. South Africa is world’s leading 
producer of diamonds. U. S. is leading importer 
of both. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

Lacks coal, and so far little oil has been found, 
the latter mainly in Egypt and Algeria. But 
Africa has 40% of the world’s potential hydro- 
electric power. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

Cocea from Western Africa, sisal from Tangan- 
yika, cotton from Egypt and Sudan, coffee from 
Ethiopia, rubber from Liberia, woo! from South- 
west Africa. Plenty of unused land, but its fer- 
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POPULATION 

212 million gro 
Birth rate expec 
mated 300 milli 
population a pro 
In the Nile valle 
1500 per square 


CAPITAL 
Little local capi 


limits rate of gra 
of U. S. invest 

was $458 millio 
invested by U. S. 


Underdeveloped but advancing Latin America 


MINERALS 

Rich supplies of irom ore, lead, copper, zinc, 
bauxite, tin, tungsten, sulphur, antimony — U. S. 
is main customer. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 
Lacks coal, and countries like Argentina and 
Brazil lack oil as an alternative. Venezuela has 
rich oil supplies. There are vast untapped water 
resources, mainly in Brazil, but capital is needed 
to exploit them. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 
Argentine, Paraguay, Uruguay are meat and 
wheat exporters, Brazil and Central American 
states lead in coffee exports. The Caribbean 
islands have sugar cane for export. 


POPULATION 

In 1955 Latin America had 183 million people — 
an average population density of 22-25 persons 
per square mile. But with 2.2% annual popu- 
lation increase, 300 million population is pre- 
dicted for 1980. 


CAPITAL 

Shortage of investment funds. But oil-rich Vene- 
zuela intends to start its own aid program. 
After Canada, Latin America receives largest 
share of U. S. private foreign investment. (More 
than one-fourth of total net foreign investment 
in 1956). Receives little in U. $. (government) 
economic development aid, but has participated 
in U. S. and U.N. Technical Assistance program. 
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pn growing at a 2.15% annual rate. 
expected to rise, resulting in an esti- 
0 million population by 1980. Over- 
a problem mainly in coastal regions. 
le valley average population density is 
Square mile. 


| capital for investment. Foreign pri- 
ital plays leading part. Lack of skills 
fe of growth. At end of 1952 book value 
investment in Africa, excluding Egypt, 
B million. In 1956, $257 million were 
by U. $.business in South Africa alone. 


ore output, but India alone has 80% to 90% 
of this region’s reserves. India’s reserves are 
now estimated at 20 billion tons, (U. S. reserves, 
6 billion tons). The region produces 20% of 
the noncommunist world’s tungsten, 41% of 
its manganese (mainly from India). The Philip- 
pines provide 13% of the world’s chromite. 
Malaya is the world’s largest tin producer, fol- 
lowed by Indonesia. Asia supplies 35% of U. S. 
imports of critical materials. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

The region’s mineral fuels and electric power 
output in comparison. with world output is only 
1.7% for crude oil, 3% for coal and 6% for 
electric power. Asian coal reserves. are_esti- 
mated at 2,500 billion tons. Japan must import 
high-grade coking coal for steelmaking. In 
India, 75% of energy comes from burning dung. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

Noncommunist Asia produces over 60% of the 
world’s rice, but diets are poor. (in the WU. S. 
average food consumption is 3,100 calories 
daily, 699 of which are cereals. In India, daily 


world’s natural rubber comes from South | 
Southeast Asia. Abaca (Philippines), jute (In 
and Pakistan), kapok (Indonesia), raw silk (Jap 
come from this area. 


POPULATION 

Thirty per cent of the world’s people ( 
million) live in Asia, and Asia’s population 
creases by a million a month. But Asia has o 
one-twentieth of the world’s income. Nonct 
munist Asia has five times as many people 
the U. S. but produces only one-sixth of U. 
output. 


CAPITAL 

Great scarcity because production is not mi 
greater than consumption there. is little 
gin to create surplus«@apital. Less Ameri 
Capital goes to Asia than te other contine: 
But. U. S. investment in india grew from.‘ 
million to $109 million between 1950 and 19 
from $117 million te $266 million in the Phi 
pines. Capital also comes from Western Eur 
and through international mutual aid progr 
like the Colombe Pian. 


Australia and New Zealand 
Westernized farm economies 


MINERALS 


producers — wheat in Aus 


porated, 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. 


Rich in iron ore and essential alloys, Australia’s 
growing steel production (1.5 million tens in 
1956) meets domestic needs and may become 
export factor in Asia and New Zealand. Aus- 
tralia is also rich in lead and zinc. Most impor- 
tant minerals in New Zealand are gold, silver 
and tungsten. Iron ore is scarce — only 70 thou- 
Sand tons a year. 


FUEL AND ENERGY 

Power for industrialized New South Wales in 
Australia is derived almost exclusively from 
coal. New Zealand has ample hydreelectric pow- 
er accessible to nearly 95% of the population. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 
Australia and New Zealand are both surplus food 


mutton and lamb in Nev 
leading industry is woo! — 
ing producer. Some 55% ¢ 
only for livestock or mit 


POPULATION 

No problem —in almost | 
U. S., Australia has 9.2 mi 
an average population den 
mile. New Zealand, with a 
lion, has a density of 20 


CAPITAL 

Better off than other noni 
ties with Western industri 
pool of manpower, excelle: 
ministrators. Lack of popu 
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it Asia has only 
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sixth of U. S. 


yn is not much 


ore and tin, but copper, sulphur and other im- 
portant minerals are scarce. Antimony and tung- 
Sten are plentiful. 
FUEL AND ENERGY 
China’s abundance of coal is its majer stro 
point for economic development. Oil, on the 
other hand, is almost totally lacking — $e far. 
Red China is estimated to have about 22 million 
horse power of potential water power available 
95% of the time, but little of this is exploited. 


FOOD AND FIBERS 

Main crops are wheat, rice, and almost one-half 
of the world’s supply of soybeans (Manchuria). 
According to Five Year Plan figures grain produc- 


little mar- 
Less American 
her continents. 
from $38 
1950 and 1956, 
n in the Philip- 
Nestern Europe 
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heat in Australia; butter, cheese, 
amb in New Zealand. Australia’s 
ry is wool — it is the world’s lead- 
Some 55% of Australia is suitable 
tock or mining. 


in almost the same area as the 
) has 9.2 million people, giving it 
pulation density of 3.2 per square 
and, with a population of 2.2 mil- 
nsity of 20.9 per square mile. 


n other nonindustrial areas. Close 
ern industrialized world, a trained 
wer, excellent schools, trained ad- 
ack of population pressure helps. 


POPULATION 
Chinese population is rapidly growing not be- 


_ Cause of a particularly high birth rate, but be- 
cause of the large base to which it applies. — 


Present population is over 600 million and esti- 
mates run as high as 1 billion by 1985. Accord- 
ing te the 1953 census, population density was 
150.9 per square mile. 


CAPITAL 

Like the Soviets, the Chinese Communists have 
held down consumption while emphasizing 
heavy industry. India, for example, put a third 
of its investment capital inte agriculture each 
year (First Five Year Pian). But China devoted 
only 7% te this purpose between 1953-55. 


GOOD BOOKS TO READ 


CONCEPTS OF CONSERVATION 
New York: Conservation Foundation, 
30 E. 40th St., New York City 16, 1956 (25¢) 


ELLIOTT, WILLIAM Y., et al, 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
ITS CONCEPTS, STRATEGY AND LIMITS 
New York: Holt, 1955 


LUBELL, SAMUEL, 
THE REVOLUTION IN WORLD TRADE 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955 
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GREAT DECISIONS...1958 


SHOULD THE U.S. TRADE 
WITH RED CHINA? 


What’s going on inside Red China? 


Red China—communist satellite or 
partner? 


What are the prospects for 
trade with Red China? 


Should the U. S. relax its 
China policy? 
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What’s going on inside Red 


Mainland China — under Communist government — covers 4 
includes % of tt 


IS IT A SOUND ECONOMY? 


Red China’s population is over ' billion, 
may reach.2% billion (equal to total world pop- 
ulation today) by the year 2000. Between 80% 
and 85% of these people live in rural areas. 
China is still an agricultural country. 

Yet some Western experts believe that, as an 
industrial power, China is now on a par with 
Italy and should, by 1962, have the world’s fifth 
greatest industrial capacity (after the U. S., Rus- 
sia, West Germany and Britain). 

The Communist government in Peiping set 
out to accomplish this industrial revolution with 
a First Five Year Plan (1953-57). Target area 
for the development of heavy industry was Man- 
churia which, under 13 years of Japanese occu- 
pation, was already extensively industrialized. 

By 1943, at the height of World War II, the 
Japanese were producing nearly 1 million met- 
ric tons of steel a year in Manchuria. Red Chi- 
na’s steel production is now estimated to be 
400% to 500% of this figure (in spite of the fact 
that, after V-J Day in 1945, Russian occupation 
forces dismantled many Manchurian factories) . 

Coal and iron ore production in China are 
also believed to be greatly increased (the First 
Five Year Plan called for a 78% increase in 
coal alone). Quality, however, is probably low 
grade. In any event, underground reserves in 
coal, iron and other basic resources are vast. 

All the Five Year Plan targets for industrial 
growth were, according to Peiping, reached. In 
steel, for example, a 24% increase was claimed 
between 1955 and 1956. 

Even so Peiping faced a deficit of $830 
million in 1956 and, a year later, had to cut its 
investments in new industry by 20%. There is 
admittedly a shortage of Chinese technicians. 
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Digging a drainage ditch The Great Wall of China 


Chinese crafts 


Boys will be boys 


China’s other chief weaknesses, in the indus- 
trial area, are believed to be (1) inadequate 
power (little electricity, low oil production and 
probably limited oil reserves) and (2) primi- 
tive transportation — no more than 18,000 miles 
of main track railroad, mostly in Manchuria. 


What about Agriculture? As in Russia, the Red 
Chinese government has emphasized heavy in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture and con- 
sumer industry. But there have been radical 
changes in the agricultural side of the economy. 
The Chinese farmer is traditionally poor and 
debt-ridden, working out his livelihood on in- 
adequate patches of rented land and paying 
exorbitant interest on his debts. Under the Com- 
munist regime some 117 million acres were con- 
fiscated and redistributed. By 1957 Peiping 
claimed that 90% of all cultivated land — 250 
million acres — was being farmed collectively. 
But there is ample evidence (government 
counter-measures) that the peasants have re- 
sisted collectivization. And Peiping admits that 
agricultural output lags behind planned goals. 
Experts believe there may be several causes for 
this — natural disasters, such as floods; govern- 
ment policy of holding food consumption down 
in order to plow agricultural earnings into in- 
dustry and industrial imports; and some measure 
of peasant discontent. At any rate both 1956 and 
1957 were said to be famine years in China. 


How Does It Add Up? A huge and rapidly in- 
creasing population (13 million a year) plus a 
primitive industrial and economic base have cre- 
ated major problems for the Peiping regime. Na- 
tional income runs at about $60 to $70 per per- 
son. The farmer’s average income is even lower 
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— $29. For the non-farm population the average 
is about $250. In the words of Mao Tse-tung, 
Communist China’s chief of state, wages ade- 
quate for three workers “must suffice for five 
persons at least.” 


HOW STABLE POLITICALLY? 


“We can confidently assume,” Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles said June 28, 1957, 
“that international Communists’ rule of strict 
conformity is, in China as elsewhere, a passing 
and not a perpetual phase. We owe it to our- 
selves, our allies and the Chinese people to do 
all that we can to contribute to that passing.” 

The firmness of communism’s grip on main- 
land China is debated around the world. There 
is evidence on both sides. 

Signs of strength — For the first time in dec- 
ades the entire mainland is politically under one 
central government. A generation of civil war is 
ended. The Communist Party, through trade, 
professional, youth and other types of organi- 
zations extends its influence to every village, 
every citizen. Apparently there has been no in- 
ternal power struggle: Mao is chief of state and 
a recognized world Communist leader. 

Signs of weakness — You have noticed re- 
ports of peasant unrest. There are also reports 
of serious unemployment (there is a heavy mi- 
gration from farm to city) and industrial strikes. 
Students, too, are known to have agitated 
openly. And there have been large emigrations 
from China (Hong Kong alone has admitted 
700,000 refugees since 1950). After the Korean 
War 14,000 of the 21,000 captured Chinese sol- 
diers refused to go home, chose Taiwan instead. 

The extent of criticism of the regime is hard 
to measure. Although Peiping claims that, as 


Textile plant 


a “scientific truth Marxism fears no criticism,” 
the government admits taking into custody, since 
1949, more than 10 million “counter revolu- 
tionaries.” Of these 16.2% were executed, 
42.3% were given hard labor, 32% were placed 
under surveillance and 48.9% were eventually 
freed. These are Peiping’s figures. 


FLOWERS AND WEEDS 


The most talked about Communist speech of 
1957 was delivered in February by Mao Tse- 
tung, the “hundred flowers” speech. 

Let “a hundred flowers blossom,” Mao said, 
“and a hundred schools of thought contend.” 

The quotation was much discussed, by Com- 
munists and Westerners alike. But the meaning, 
like the meaning of many parables, is subject 
to debate. Was he encouraging free discussion 
and open criticism of the Peiping government? 
Was the world about to see some liberalization 
of communism in China? Or was he, as Sec- 
retary Dulles put it, tempting his critics, “to 
stick their heads above the ground so that they 
could then be cut off”? 

The speech was followed by a wave of criti- 
cisms, from students, intellectuals and even from 
noncommunist members of the government. 

The government reacted with severe warn- 
ings against “excessive” criticism. And an edi- 
torial in People’s Daily on July 12 commented, 
again in parable form, “Demons can be wiped 
out only when they are let come out of the cage 
and poisonous weeds can be got rid of only 
when they are let come out of the soil.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Bearing in mind how little factual informa- 
tion we have about “inside Red China,” what 
opinions is it safe for us to reach? Do you feel 
there is enough evidence to assume that com- 
munism is a “passing phase” in China? Is this 
a reasonable assumption on which to base our 
long range policies? What about short range 
policies — the next five to ten years? 

Does Red China’s industrial progress have 
any meaning for the U. S.? How? Remember 
that Russia, in 40 years, built a superpower in- 
dustrial and military machine and displays some 
evidence of technical superiority in jet engines 
and rockets, for example. Do you think it is 
possible for China, under communism, to make 
similar progress in the same period of time? 
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Red China-communist 
satellite or partner? 


Do we face a united Moscow-Peiping axis... 
or can we hope Russia and China will clash? 


“China follows a Marxist path in her own Chi- 
nese way, but that is no cause for quarrel. China 
is a large, original country. She does not copy 
anything.” — Nikita S. Khrushchev, Russian 
Communist Party Secretary, July 12, 1957. 

“Communist parties of all countries must be 
united but at the same time must maintain their 
independence.” — Peiping statement reported in 
Pravda, Russian Communist newspaper, Jan. 
1957. 

“No force on earth can separate Communist 
China from the Soviet Union.”—Mao Tse-tung, 
Apr. 17, 1957. 

Relations between Moscow and Peiping are 
another subject for debate around the world. 
Here are some of the arguments on both sides: 


THE TIES THAT BIND... 


Officially and from every surface evidence, 
relations between Moscow and Peiping are most 
even and friendly. A 1950 military and political 
alliance formed the basis for closest coopera- 
tion —in the building of China’s new econ- 
omy, in the waging of the Korean War, in world 
politics. 

The model for China’s five year plans is Rus- 
sian. And Russia has had an important hand 
in putting the blueprints into action. Thousands 
of Russian technicians and engineers are be- 
lieved working in China. Russian loans since 
1949 total $2.4 billion, according to Peiping. 
About three-quarters of this is believed to be 
military aid. And, with foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, China has purchased enormous quantities 
of heavy equipment and machine tools from 
Russia and communist East Europe. 

Red China’s army is also modeled on Russian 
lines. During the Korean War China’s heavy 
equipment — planes, tanks, heavy artillery — was 
Russian made (light trucks and smaller weap- 
ons were Chinese manufacture). 

On the world political scene Russia has con- 
sistently argued Peiping’s case to take over 
China’s seat in the UN, now held by the Nation- 
alist government of President Chiang Kai-shek 
on Taiwan. And inside the communist “empire” 
Mao and his premier, Chou En-lai, made their 
voices heard, during the winter of 1956-57, in 
defense of Russian military action in Hungary. 


AND THE CHANCES FOR DISAGREEMENT .. . 


Before the Hungarian revolution broke out in 
October 1956, Moscow already had its hands 


full in Poland, where the Communist govern- 
ment was demanding more independence from 
Russia. Mao Tse-tung was one of the first to 
congratulate Polish leaders on winning their 
demands. 

Mao has also been less anxious, apparently, 
to downgrade Stalin than were some of the Rus- 
sian Communist leaders. “If Stalin’s errors are 
compared with his achievements,” Mao said, 
“then his errors appear to be only secondary in 
importance.” 

Mao has also disagreed with Russian leaders 
on a basic doctrine — whether or not there can 
be “contradictions” between the people and the 
government in a socialist (communist) state. In 
his “hundred flowers” speech he said this is pos- 
sible. In Moscow this philosophy is heresy. 

The possibility of a real split, however, be- 
tween the two largest communist powers is still 
only speculation. At what point in the future 
— if ever — will China be strong enough to vie 
with Russia for leadership of the communist 
bloc? As China becomes strong enough (if it 
does) to dominate Asian trade and politics — 
will its interests clash with Russia’s? And, in this 
building-up period, is there a possibility that 
Moscow will slow down its assistance to China, 
try to keep China from getting too big and too 
powerful? 

There have been hints, but only hints, along 
these lines. Gen. Lung Yun, vice chairman of 
Peiping’s National Defense Committee, said on 
June 19, 1957, “The United States has given up 
her claims for loans she granted to her allies 
during the first and second world wars, yet the 
Soviet Union insists that China must pay its in- 
terest on Soviet loans. It is totally unfair for the 
People’s Republic of China to pay all expenses 
of the Korean War.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you think the U.S. should consider Red 
China a power in its own right — or just another 
Russian satellite? Would it be important, for 
example, for Peiping to be party to any East- 
West settlement? What, in your opinion, are the 
chances of a rift between Moscow and Peiping? 
What are Red China’s stakes in the alliance? 
What are Russia’s stakes? Should the U.S. base 
its long-range policy on the assumption that 
Russia and Red China will ultimately be rivals? 
Should we “nourish” any possible differences 
between them? How? 
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What is the story on the Red China trade embargo — how did 
who observes it, 


By the end of 1949 President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies had been driven from the main- 
land of China and had set up a nationalist Chi- 
nese government-in-exile on the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa). The victorious Communist element 
has never been recognized by the U.S. as the 
legal government of China (although Britain, 
Russia and 23 other countries do recognize the 
Red regime while the UN, the U.S. and 43 other 
countries recognize Taiwan). 

In March 1950 the U.S. extended an embargo 
on “strategic goods” to all territories controlled 
by the Chinese communist government — the 
same embargo which the U. S. already had in 
force against Russia and its satellites. 

Eight months later Red Chinese troops joined 
North Korean troops in the Korean War, fight- 
ing against U.S. and other U.N. forces. The U.S. 
retaliated in the economic sphere by placing an 
embargo on all shipments — strategic and non- 
strategic — to Red China (Dec. 3, 1950). 

In May 1951 the US. introduced a resolution 
in the UN General Assembly, calling on all 
member states to ban all shipments (to Red 
China) “of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, atomic energy materials, petroleum... ” 
This resolution and the General Assembly reso- 
lution branding Red China as an “aggressor” 
still stand on the UN’s books. 

Actual regulation of the UN ban was left to 
a 15-nation committee, consisting of members of 
the Western NATO alliance plus Japan. (A sim- 
ilar committee regulates Western shipments of 
strategic materials to Soviet bloc countries.) 
When the China embargo list was finally drawn 
up, it contained 200 more prohibited items than 
did the Soviet embargo list. The difference be- 
tween the two embargo lists is known as the 
“China differential.” 

The U.S. and its allies observe the same re- 
strictions on Soviet bloc trade. The U.S. and 
allies jointly agreed to a stronger embargo on 
China trade. But the U.S. goes even further and 
refuses to export anything to Red China. 


WHAT IS RED CHINA’S 
TRADE PATTERN? 


Before World War II China carried on 98% 
of its foreign trade with nations now in the non- 
communist part of the world. By 1956 the pro- 
portion had dropped to 20%-25% of its total 
trade. What had happened? 


What are the prospects for 


According to U.S. observers the China em- 
bargo had very little to do with the shift in Red 
China’s trade pattern. On the contrary, Peiping 
deliberately shifted its trade to the Soviet com- 
munist bloc, a pattern which Peiping calls “fun- 
damental and unswerving policy.” 

Before the war China imported consumer 
goods, petroleum products, raw cotton, tobacco, 
automobiles. And it exported pig bristles, tung 
oil, tungsten, antimony, coal, hides, raw silk, 
soya beans, tea, dried eggs and hand crafts. 

Now China imports fewer consumer goods 
and concentrates instead on machinery, trucks, 
precision instruments and other essentials for its 
fast growing industry. These it buys from Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia — and gets Soviet bloc 
technicians and engineers in the bargain, to help 
install the equipment and train Chinese oper- 
ators. In short, the extensive new industries the 
Chinese Communists have constructed since 
1950 are Soviet bloc design, are geared to Soviet 
bloc operating patterns and — when the machin- 
ery breaks down or wears out — will require re- 
placement parts from the Soviet bloc. 

For its exports, to help pay for heavy equip- 
ment purchases, Red China ships to communist 
Europe the same goods it used to ship to the 
West — plus a number of items it used to import 
but is now able to produce within its own borders 
(cotton, tobacco, light consumer goods). 

And, in order to buy rice, rubber and other 
tropical products from Southeast Asia, Red 
China manufactures and exports cotton textiles, 
bicycles, aluminum ware, hardware and similar 
consumer items it used to buy from Japan. 


EFFORTS TO RELAX 
CHINA DIFFERENTIAL 


In August 1954 the international committee 
controlling Western strategic trade with the 
Soviet bloc revised its embargo list. A number 
of items were removed from the prohibited list. 
At the same time the committee tried to bring 
the China embargo list into line with the Soviet 
list. The U.S., however, refused to budge and the 
“China differential” remained in effect. 

Individual countries can make use of loop- 
holes or “exceptions” if they notify other com- 
mittee members in advance. And in May 1956 
Britain announced that “more use will be made 
of the exceptions procedure to permit reason- 
able exports in appropriate cases to China of 
goods which are not on the Soviet lists.” 
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The following month Singapore and Malaya 
announced they would license the export of 
natural rubber to Red China. Indonesia lifted 
the ban on rubber two days later. (Rubber is 
one of Southeast Asia’s major exports.) And, 
within weeks, Thailand removed a number of 
“nonstrategic” items from its embargo list al- 
though it continued to ban shipments of rubber, 
tin and similar “strategic” goods. 

Other U.S. allies stepped up their pressure on 
the U.S. to gain a relaxation of the China em- 
bargo — Japan, Britain and France were partic- 
ularly vigorous in their arguments. 

Finally, in April 1957, the U.S. agreed to con- 
sider more changes in the embargo list (although 
the U.S. gave no hint of changing its own total 
ban on China trade). After a month of meet- 
ings, the allied committee adjourned in dead- 
lock. 

May 30, 1957 Britain announced an end to all 
“differential” prohibitions on its China trade. 
The State Department commented, “The United 
States is most disappointed by the action... 
For its part, the United States contemplates 
no change in its policy of total embargo on trade 
with Communist China.” 

Before the end of June, Belgium, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and West Ger- 
many all followed suit. And Japan announced 
it was planning to open up its China trade. 


WHY THE PRESSURE 
FOR CHINA TRADE? 


Trade with mainland China has never been an 
important part of world trade. Prewar (1936- 
38) U.S. exports to China averaged $56 million 
a year — 1.5% of all U.S. exports. Prewar British 
exports to China averaged $20 million a year 
—eight-tenths of one percent of all British ex- 

rts. 

“ some countries, however, China trade has 
been a substantial part of their import-export 
business. Before World War II 23% of all of 
Japan’s foreign trade was with China (by 1936 
most of this trade was with Japanese controlled 
areas of China). Japan’s exports to China con- 
sisted mainly of manufactured consumer goods; 
imports were largely foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials such as coal, iron ore, soybeans, salt, hides 
and skins. In the year 1955-56 Japan exported 
$60 million to Red China and hopes to raise this 
figure to $100 million. 

For other noncommunist nations the prospect 


or trade with Red China? 


of China trade, based on present trade patterns, 
is not substantial. In 1956 West Germany sold 
$37.1 million and France, $22.8 million, for 
example, to Red China. Why, then, all the 
clamor for relaxing international restrictions on 
Western trade with communist China? 

Experts in the U.S. surmise there are several 
possible reasons. For one thing, some European 
businessmen (and statesmen) feel that it is un- 
realistic for the U.S. or any nation to try to 
ignore a country which contains 25% of the 
world’s population simply because its govern- 
ment is Communist — particularly when that 
country is fast catching up with the West and 
may soon become, whether we like it or not, 
another “superpower” like Russia and the U.S. 
Presumably future coexistence with China, if it 
is to be peaceful, calls for normalization of re- 
lations now. 

Another reason often cited is special trade 
interests. In the U.S., for example, it is the 
Southern cotton growers and West Coast busi- 
nessmen who have been most anxious to see a 
relaxation of the China embargo because they 
feel their own business would prosper. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What, as you see it, is the real significance of 
the China trade issue? Are there enough eco- 
nomic reasons, in your opinion, for bringing 
China back into the world trade picture? Are 
the special interests of Japan and the rubber- 
producing nations of Southeast Asia important 
enough to warrant a change in U.S. policy? What 
about West Coast and Southern hopes for China 
trade profits? Is it possible to open up trade 
with Red China without —in the long run — 
having to recognize the Peiping government? Is 
this an important consideration? 
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Should the U.S. relax 


its China policy? 


Is it important for the U.S. to reach a com- 
mon agreement with its allies on trade relations 
with Red China? To what extent is China a 
“special case,” calling for special treatment that 
is different from our treatment of other com- 
munist nations, such as Russia? Is there any 
possibility that a firm U.S. policy against Red 
China may ultimately lead to the downfall of 
the Communist government? Is there, on the 
other hand, a chance that we can “woo” Red 
China away from its dependence on Russia and 
the rest of the communist bloc? 

These and other questions have been debated 
for years in the U.S. and around the free world. 
U.S. government policy will ultimately be de- 
cided by the American people. Here are a few 
points of view on several controversial questions. 
Do you agree with any of these statements? Why 
or why not? 


Do you think the U.S. should give up the 
“China differential”? “I am personally of the 
school that believes that trade, in the long run, 
cannot be stopped . . . I don’t see as much ad- 
vantage in maintaining the differential as some 
people do, although I have never advocated its 
complete elimination.” — President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, June 5, 1957. 

“It is, I think, highly doubtful that the total 
volume of China’s foreign trade will be increased 
by a total abolition of the differential. It will, 
I think, mean that instead of buying commodi- 
ties of less strategic value, they will concentrate 
their buying upon goods of higher strategic value 
. .. to build their war potential and their heavy 
industry that supports it. I feel that the views of 
the U.S., which carries the primary responsibil- 
ity for peace in the area, should have weight with 
respect to that matter.”—Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, June 12, 1957. 


Should sectional interests determine U. S. pol- 
icy? “One of the results of the short-sighted 
Dulles policy is to turn over to our allies the 
economic advantages of trade in nonstrategic 
goods. Pacific Coast states are suffering great 
losses as a result of the boycott.”—Senator Wayne 
Morse, July 4, 1957. 


Should U.S. have other commercial relations 
with Peiping? “We certainly would not be build- 
ing up China’s war potential by permittting the 
air lines to fly passengers and mail there. We 
ought to loosen up some of the restrictions so 
Americans could travel there. We also ought to 
consider the possibility of an exchange by which 
American newsmen could be stationed in China 
on a regular basis.”—Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, May 23, 1957. 


Should the U.S. consider needs of its allies? 
“T think we have to be realistic. It’s easy for us 
to resent trade with Red China, but our economy 
doesn’t depend so much on it. The economies of 
other countries, notably Britain and Japan, do. 
I think we can be more realistic so far as their 
trade needs are concerned.”—Senator John J. 
Sparkman, May 31, 1957. 


Can trade drive a wedge between Moscow 
and the Chinese people? “I think we need to be 
more realistic and decide whether our trade and 
aid policies toward such satellite areas as Po- 
land, Hungary, East Germany, and even Red 
China are really in our best interests. Maybe the 
people of Red China are just as anxious to get 
rid of the yoke of communism as the Hungarians 
have demonstrated they were. Shouldn’t we give 
them the chance — or at least some alternative 
to their present ties with the Kremlin?”—Henry 
Ford II, January 28, 1957. 


Do you think trade with China will make 
Peiping more aggressive? “Many of the articles 
now to be shipped to Communist China must be 
considered strategic by any rule of reason. Loco- 
motives, machine tools, trucks, and perhaps 
entire rubber plants, may some day in the not- 
too-distant future strengthen Communist China 
to the point where it can and it dares to take 
the risk of taking over the crown colony of 
Hong Kong.”—Senator William F. Knowland, 
May 31, 1957. 


Will trade lead to recognition of Peiping? 
“The moment trade restrictions are eased sub- 
stantially, the prestige of the Peiping regime 
will begin to mount in Asia. . .. American news- 
papermen and businessmen will go into Red 
China and begin dealing with Communist gov- 
ernment officials. . .. The next step will be estab- 
lishment of official American consular offices. 
... Inevitably, the next step will be recognition 
of Peiping.”—Statement from the Committee of 
One Million. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Should the U.S. relax its policy on China trade 
as far as its allies are concerned? Should the 
U.S. relax its own trade policies toward Red 
China? Or should we maintain our present pol- 
icy? Why? 

Is there any real evidence that trade with Red 
China could become a significant part of U. S. 
world trade? Or that freer allied trade with Red 
China would have any political effect on Pei- 
ping-Moscow relations? 
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What basic attitude should guide U.S. policy toward 
Red China? (Check any statements you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. The Communist regime in China is a passing phase; 
the U.S. should act on the assumption that the Com- 
munist government will ultimately be overthrown. 


b. “Strict” communism in China is a passing phase; 
U.S. policy should allow for the possibility that 
Peiping’s present methods may give way to a more 
relaxed or liberal government in the future. 


c. We do not have enough evidence that communism, 
in any form, is on the way out in China; we should 
learn to live with the Peiping government. 


d. We do not have enough evidence that communism 
is on the way out but there is no good reason for us 
to have anything more to do with them than we have 
at present. 


e. The Red China government is a major power in the 
Far East, controlling 25% of the world’s peoples; the 
U.S. should normalize relations. 


f. We shouldn’t go too far too fast in normalizing 
relations with Peiping; we may have to recognize 
them someday but we should move slowly and demand 
a high price. 


g. Russia and China may someday be rivals for lead- 
ership of the communist bloc; we should encourage 
this by establishing better commercial and political 
relations with Peiping. 


h. More liberal commercial and political policies 
toward Peiping would probably have little effect on 
Russian-Red Chinese relations. 


How should the U.S. deal with Red China's growing 
importance in the world? (Check all the policies you 
feel the U.S. should follow or write in your own.) 


a. Continue to arm and aid our Asian allies to check 
any military expansion by Red China. 


b. Be willing to provide economic assistance, when 
needed, to any noncommunist country (such as India) 
in order to help prevent the spread of communism 
by political or subversive means. 


c. Put less emphasis on military defenses in Asia 
and more emphasis on economic defenses — helping 
noncommunist governments raise the living standards 
of their peoples. 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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d. Refuse aid to any Asian country that refuses to 
join a Western military pact against communism. 
Note: this would exclude India, Burma, Ceylon, 
ndonesia, etc. ] 


e. Refuse aid to any Asian country that deals in 
Strategic materials with Red China. [Note: this is 
currently U.S. law but the President has some dis 
cretion, as in the case of Ceylon which receives 
U.S. aid although it sells rubber to Peiping. | 


f. Help the Nationalist government on Taiwan to 
= its stated aim of recapturing the Chinese 
mainland. 


g. Maintain good relations with Taiwan but do not 
expect this government to take over mainland China. 


h. Extend full or partial diplomatic recognition to 
Peiping. 


i. Agree to seating Peiping in the UN as the govern- 
ment of China. 


Should the U.S. change its policies on trade with Red 
China? (Check any statements you agree with or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. On allied trade with Red China, continue our 
present policy — insist on special restrictions that do 
not apply to trade with other communist countries. 


b. On allied trade with Red China, go along with our 
principal allies— apply the same restrictions to Red 
China that apply to other communist countries. 


c. On allied trade with Red China, try to maintain 

ial restrictions but recognize that some of our 
allies (like Japan) need more normal China trade for 
their own prosperity. 


d. On U.S. trade with Red China, continue our present 
policy of total embargo. 


e. On U.S. trade with Red China, experiment with 
limited trade. 


f. On U.S. trade with Red China, put it on the same 
basis as U.S. trade with Russia. 


g. Abandon all trade restrictions for all communist 
countries, including China; trade embargoes have not 
preventéd the’ communist world from approaching 
self-sufficiency. 


h. Maintain restrictions on trade with all communist 
countries; this certainly causes them some economic 
hardships. 


Photos by: Look Magazine and Chinese News Service 
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What basic attitude should guide U.S. policy toward 
Red China? (Check any statements you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 


a. The Communist regime in China is a passing phase; 
the U.S. should act on the assumption that the Com- 
munist government will ultimately be overthrown. 


b. “Strict” communism in China is a passing phase; 
U.S. policy should allow for the possibility that 
Peiping’s present methods may give way to a more 
relaxed or liberal government in the future. 


c. We do not have enough evidence that communism, 
in any form, is on the way out in China; we should 
learn to live with the Peiping government. 


d. We do not have enough evidence that communism 
is on the way out but there is no good reason for us 
to have anything more to do with them than we have 
at present. 


e. The Red China government is a major power in the 
Far East, controlling 25% of the world’s peoples; the 
U.S. should normalize relations. 


f. We shouldn’t go too far too fast in normalizing 
relations with Peiping; we may have to recognize 
them someday but we should move slowly and demand 
a high price. 


g. Russia and China may someday be rivals for lead- 
ership of the communist bloc; we should encourage 
this by establishing better commercial and political 
relations with Peiping. 


h. More liberal commercial and political policies 
toward Peiping would probably have little effect on 
Russian-Red Chinese relations. 


i. Other? 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 


How should the U.S. deal with Red China's growing 
importance in the world? (Check all the policies you 
feel the U.S. should follow or write in your own.) 


a. Continue to arm and aid our Asian allies to check 
any military expansion by Red China. 


b. Be willing to provide economic assistance, when 
needed, to any noncommunist country (such as India) 
in order to help prevent the spread of communism 
by political or subversive means. 


c. Put less emphasis on military defenses in Asia 
and more emphasis on economic defenses — helping 
noncommunist governments raise the living standards 
of their peoples. 


d. Refuse aid to any Asian country that refuses to 
join a Western military pact against communism. 
[Note: this would exclude india, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, etc. ] 


e. Refuse aid to any Asian country that deals in 
strategic materials with Red China. [Note: this is 
currently U.S. law but the President has some dis- 
cretion, as in the case of Ceylon which receives 
U.S. aid although it sells rubber to Peiping. ] 


f. Help the Nationalist government on Taiwan to 
accomplish its stated aim of recapturing the Chinese 
mainland. 


g. Maintain good relations with Taiwan but do not 
expect this government to take over mainland China. 


h. Extend full or partial diplomatic recognition to 
Peiping. 
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i. Agree to seating Peiping in the UN as the govern- 
ment of China. 


Should the U.S. change its policies on trade with Red 
China? (Check any statements you agree with or write 
in your own opinion.) 


a. On allied trade with Red China, continue our 
present policy — insist on special restrictions that do 
not apply to trade with other communist countries. 


b. On allied trade with Red China, go along with our 
principal allies—apply the same restrictions to Red 
China that apply to other communist countries. 


c. On allied trade with Red China, try to maintain 
special restrictions but recognize that some of our 
allies (like Japan) need more normal China trade for 
their own prosperity. 


d. On U.S. trade with Red China, continue our present 
policy of total embargo. 


e. On U.S. trade with Red China, experiment with 
limited trade. 


f. On U.S. trade with Red China, put it on the same 
basis as U.S. trade with Russia. 


g. Abandon all trade restrictions for all communist 
countries, including China; trade embargoes have not 
prevented the communist world trom approaching 
self-sufficiency. 


h. Maintain restrictions on trade with all communist 
countries; this certainly causes them some economic 
hardships. 


RED CHINA 
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RED CHINA AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Prior to World War Il Russia accounted for about 1% of China’s trade. 
October 1957 Peiping reported that 77.7% of Red China’s foreign trade 
G with Russia. In this trade relationship China’s exports are largely agricultu 
plus some minerals (such as antimony). China’s imports from Russia are larg 
(60%) machinery and capital goods, plus industrial raw materials. 


Russia’s major export to Red China appears to be capital (on loan at the e 
mated average rate of $100 million a year) and technical assistance. At le 
15,000 Russian technicians are known to be in China; some estimates run 
high as 90,000. These experts have helped build, design, expand, constr 
train and plan for China's fast-growing industrial economy. Also many Chin 
workers, technicians and students are known to be studying at Russian uni 
sities. China’s key industrial planners and administrators are believed to 
\ Russian-trained. 
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Rush hour, Communist China e 
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Digging a drainage ditch 


Russian slogan adorns classroom wall 


Photos by: Chinese News Service; Look Magazine 
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OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Estimates of Chinese people who retain rights of Chines 
citizenship but live abroad are around 10 million. In muc 
of Southeast Asia these “overseas Chinese” are the mai 
stay of the local middle class — manufacturers and shop 
keepers. Their loyalties could be decisive in a showdow 
with communist China. 
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in 1948 there has been fric- 
tion on the Chinese border. 
Exact boundaries have yet to 
be determined. Meanwhile 
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NATIONALIST CHINA 


The Republic of China, under President and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, is maintained on the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa). It was the prewar and wartime government of 
mainland China and moved from the mainland in 1949, after 
military defeat by Chinese communist forces. Taiwan is a 
U.S. military ally, receiving U.S. military and economic aid. 
The U.S. Navy and Air Force patrol the Formosa Straits. 
U.S. policy is to prevent any communist Chinese military 
action which is clearly aimed at conquering Taiwan. 


The island’s basically agricultural economy has benefited 
greatly from U.S. economic aid but is not yet in a position 
to support the 600,000 man military force which the re- 
public maintains. 

The Taiwan government occupies China’s seat in the UN 
(including the permanent seat and big power veto on the 
UN Security Council). 
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GOOD BOOKS TO READ 


ROSTOW, W. W., et al., 
THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA 
Cambridge: Technology Press, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and New York: Wiley, 1954 


WALKER, RICHARD L., 
CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM: 
THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955 
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WHOSE UN IS IT? 


What do we mean by a “new” United Nations? 


Can the UN work effectively — 
for peace and human needs? 


Can the U. S. work through the UN? 
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What do we mean by a “new 


The UN has been called both ‘mankind’s best hope’ and a ‘gl 
what is it really— how does it work — ho 


“The shape of the United Nations has changed 
greatly from its original form and the intention 
of its architects,” said Sir Winston Churchill on 
July 31, 1957. 

This much all observers agree. With 82 mem- 
bers (instead of the original 51) it would have 
to be a different organization. But how different 
and have the changes been for the good? 

Sir Winston went on to say, “The differences 
between the great powers have thrown responsi- 
bility increasingly on the Assembly . . . But it 
is anomalous that the vote or prejudice of any 
small country should affect events involving 
populations many times its own numbers... . as 
momentary self-advantage may direct.” 

The late Lord Cherwell, British atom expert, 
was even more critical of the new UN: “People 
tend to overestimate its power for good and to 
underrate its potentialities for evil . . . [It is] an 
organization which can be exploited by nations 
who wish to break the law, provided that they 
have powerful friends who will interpose on their 
behalf.” 


HOW MUCH POWER DOES THE UN HAVE? 


U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, chief 
delegate to the UN, says, “The United Nations 
has scarcely any power of its own—it must de- 
pend on the members to provide the ‘muscle’ 
and the influence necessary to keep peace in the 
world.” 

And another U.S. delegate, Ambassador James 
J. Wadsworth, says the UN “has no sovereignty; 
it cannot levy a tax; it cannot conscript a soldier. 
. . . Behind General Assembly resolutions there 
is only one ultimate force—public opinion.” 

Let’s check the facts: 


WHO WIELDS THE UN’S POWERS? 


Under the UN Charter the Security Council 
has primary responsibility for maintaining peace 
and security. But any major issue in the Security 
Council is subject to great power veto (U.S., 
Britain, China, France, Russia). 

On one important occasion, when North 
Korea invaded South Korea in mid-1950, Russia 
was absent from the Council and the Council 
was able to set up a UN military command and 
act swiftly against the aggression. 

Five months later (Nov. 3) the General As- 
sembly set up permanent machinery to bypass 
the Security Council whenever the Council, by 


HOW ARE THE VOTES DIVIDE 


One sense in which the 1958 UN is “new” is that it now 
has 82 members (against an original 51). In the Security 
Council this makes little difference since the five “great 
powers” have permanent seats — and veto power — while 
six other seats rotate among smaller powers. 

But in the General Assembly every member country, 
large and small, has a seat — and one vote. All important 
or “substantive” issues in the Assembly require a two- 
thirds majority (55 votes). Thus 28 votes can defeat a sub- 
stantive resolution. 

This raises the question of “bloc voting’ — nations vot- 


U. S. and allies 


(U. S., Britain, France and 20 other allies) 
23 votes 28% 


Communist bloc 


in 


excluding Yugoslavia) 


9 votes 11% 24% 


Uncommitted or “neutralist” bloc 


ro-Asian powers and Arab Middle East) 
21 votes 26% 


veto, is prevented from “keeping the peace.” The 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution authorizes the 
Assembly to recommend collective action by 
member states to maintain or restore peace if 
the Security Council fails to act. 

This is what happened in October and Novem- 
ber 1956 when the UN faced the Anglo-French 
and Israeli invasions of Egypt and Russian mili- 
tary suppression of the Hungarian revolution. 
The Security Council was prevented from acting 
in the first crisis by British and French vetoes 
and, in the second crisis, by a Russian veto. So 
the General Assembly, in emergency session, 
tackled both challenges. 

Here is the sequence of events: 


HOW DID THE UN HANDLE SUEZ? 


Israel launched a “preventive” invasion of 
Egypt Oct. 29, 1956. Britain and France in- 
vaded Egypt a few days later to “restore the 
peace” and “protect the Suez Canal.” In the 
Security Council both Britain and France cast 
vetoes against UN intervention. The General 
Assembly then met in emergency session and 
called for an immediate cease-fire. Under pres- 
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ow” United Nations? 


a ‘global boondoggle’... 
— how has it changed in a dozen years? 


DIVIDED IN THE “NEW” UN? 


ing together because of mutual interests or fears. 

Bloc voting is by no means rigid in the UN General 
Assembly. The communist bloc alone can be counted on al- 
ways to vote together — except Yugoslavia, which fre- 
quently follows an independent policy. The Western allies 
are divided every now and then (as on the Suez crisis) and 
many pro-Western countries (in Latin America for example) 
vote against Britain and France on colonial issues. 

With these reservations in mind, what problems do you 
see in the following breakdown of votes in the General 
Assembly? 


Independents 
(Not identified with any bloc— 
Austria, Finland, Ireland, Israel, Liberia, 
Spain, Sweden, South Africa, Yugoslavia) 
9 votes 11% 


Latin American bloc 
(linked to Western alliance but sometimes 
independent) 
20 votes 24% 


sure from the U.S. and Russia, as well as the UN, 
Britain, France, Israel and Egypt agreed and, 
within a few months, Anglo-French and Israeli 
troops had withdrawn under UN supervision. 

Key step in the General Assembly action, 
according to experts, was the setting up, for the 
first time in history, of an “international police 
force,” the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) 
whose job it was “to secure and supervise the 
cessation of hostilities.” 


HOW DID THE UN HANDLE HUNGARY? 


While the Suez crisis was brewing, revolution 
broke out in Hungary. The Hungarian pro-revo- 
lutionary government, at one point, cabled the 
UN a declaration of neutrality and a protest 
against Soviet military interference. 

Again the Security Council was stymied, this 
time by a Russian veto. Again the General As- 
sembly tried to respond. But Russian troops 
were already on the march, the revolutionary 
government was overthrown, the revolt was 
crushed. 

For months the General Assembly (through 
the Secretary General) tried to negotiate for a 


UN investigation on the spot and for UN relief 
to the Hungarian people. Neither effort met with 
success. But the UN gave relief to refugees who 
had fled the country. 

Finally the Assembly set up an investigative 
committee to interview refugees and to try to 
piece together the full story of the revolution 
and its suppression. The report, adopted by the 
Assembly on a vote of 55 to 8, condemned Rus- 
sian intervention and focused world opinion on 
the problem. But, observers point out, the Rus- 
sian-supported government remains in power. 


WHAT ROLE FOR THE SECRETARY GENERAL? 


In both the Suez and Hungarian crises the 
UN Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, per- 
formed a key role. Some observers say these 
two crises forced the UN to accept a new view 
of the authority and prestige of this high office. 

In Suez Hammarskjold was given the responsi- 
bilities to: 

1. Recruit, staff, equip and transport UNEF 
troops to Egypt. 2. Negotiate with Egypt for 
the admission of UNEF “foreign troops.” 3. 
Negotiate with Britain, France and Israel on the 
withdrawal of their troops. 4. Negotiate with 
all concerned to repair war damage to the Suez 
Canal and get it in operating condition again. 
5. Negotiate with Egypt and Israel to station 
UNEF troops and keep peace along their com- 
mon borders. 

In Hungary all negotiations for investigation 
and relief were left to Hammarskjold. 

Some commentators question the wisdom of 
giving an international civil servant so many 
blank checks. But few if any have criticized 
Hammarskjold for his tact and efficiency in 
carrying out his delicate assignments. Just one 
year later he was unanimously re-elected by the 
entire UN membership to serve his second five- 
year term. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Why was the UN more successful in Suez than 
in Hungary? Could the UN have done more in 
Hungary? Would you prefer the UN to have 
more authority to enforce its decisions? Would 
the U.S. be willing to “take orders” from the 
UN? Do you think “world opinion” is an im- 
portant factor in international affairs? To what 
extent do you think the UN represents world 
opinion? 
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| UNEF on duty in the Gaza Strip 


UNEF, the first genuine international police force, 
is also part of the “new” UN — what is its future? 


“The United Nations Emergency Force is the 
first of its kind. It was created in a few days 
under emergency conditions without benefit of 
precedents. It is a temporary force with a limited 
mandate and designed to meet a special situa- 
tion. But the value of such a force in situations 
like that in the Middle East has, I believe, been 
fully demonstrated and this value should be pre- 
served for the future.” — Dag Hammarskjold, 
UN Secretary General, Sept. 5, 1957. 


CAN A UN “POLICE FORCE” WORK? 


UNEF was set up by the Secretary General 
under a General Assembly resolution of Nov. 4, 
1956 to police a cease-fire in Egypt and bring 
about the withdrawal of British, French and 
Israeli forces. Some 5,000 soldiers from eight 
countries (no great powers) were recruited and 
flown in during a few weeks. Men are paid now 
by their own countries (although the UN may 
repay these governments). They are under a 
UN commander who is responsible to the Sec- 
retary General. 

The setup is very different from the 16-nation 
UN force in Korea in 1950-53. There the Secu- 
rity Council appointed a Unified Command and 
the UN flag was used but the U. S. appointed 
the commander and simply reported periodi- 
cally to the Security Council. 

Also the purposes were different. In Korea 
the UN waged a shooting war. In the Middle 
East the UN is policing a tense cease-fire. 

The question now being debated is whether 
or not the UN police force concept should be 
permanent. And, if so, what kind of military 
force must it be? 

Some experts, like Lord Cherwell, insist “a 
police force, to be of any use, would have to 
be stronger than any nation or combination of 
nations. In fact it would have to be more power- 
ful than the Russian and American armies com- 
bined. How, otherwise, could it impose the will 


the Suez Canal 


UN salvage vessels clearing 


of the UN in case those powers happened to be 
on the same side?” 

Others point to the effectiveness of UNEF in 
the Middle East and say it is the “moral power” 
of the UN, backed by world opinion, rather than 
sheer military power, which would make a per- 
manent UN police force useful. Some have even 
speculated that if a UN force had already been 
in existence and could have been flown into 
Hungary at the moment the revolutionary gov- 
ernment appealed to the UN —that Russia might 
have backed down. Or this could have been the 
start of World War III. 


WHAT PROBLEMS IN A PERMANENT UNEF? 


Article 43 of the UN Charter—signed in 1945 
—authorized the Security Council to maintain a 
permanent military force recruited from all 
member nations. But the great powers were 
never able to agree on how this force would be 
organized and controlled. 

When UNEF was set up in late 1956 the great 
powers were specifically prohibited from par- 
ticipating. Most talk about a permanent UN 
force now seems to favor the UNEF pattern. 

But in either case —large or small force — 
these problems remain to be solved: 

— How large should the force be and what 
kinds of weapons will it need? Should it be a 
force “in being,” operating from UN bases, or 
should it be units of national armies which the 
Secretary General could mobilize on short no- 
tice? Who will pay the bills, who will command 
the force and to whom will he be responsible? 
How will the force operate — will it be able to 
enter a country with or without the permission 
of the “host” government? 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you feel the idea of a permanent UN po- 
lice force has proved its usefulness? Would you 
favor setting up such a force? What benefits — 
and disadvantages — can you foresee? 


Four members of the UNEF forces — 
two from India two from Yugoslavia 
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Most of the political headlines about the UN 
are made in the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The UN also has other machin- 
ery for dealing with delicate political problems 
— problems between member governments. Let’s 
look at two examples: 


Disarmament — Since the end of World War II 
the problem of disarmament — or arms control 
— has been a UN responsibility. In 1946 the 
General Assembly set up a UN Atomic Energy 
Commission and, a year later (on the Assembly’s 
recommendation) the Security Council set up a 
UN Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
Both bodies were dissolved in 1952 and a single 
UN Disarmament Commission was set up. 
Membership includes all 11 members of the Se- 
curity Council plus Canada (whether or not Can- 
ada happens to be on the Security Council at 
the time). 

Through these six years little progress was 
made on disarmament. In 1954 a Disarmament 
Subcommittee was set up, with membership lim- 
ited to the U. S., Britain, Canada, France and 
Russia. 

Still no success. The Subcommittee met for 
seven months in London during 1957 but East 
and West could not agree on a first step toward 
arms control. (Russia wanted to begin with an 
unconditional ban on nuclear tests. Next there 
would be a ban on nuclear weapons followed 
by arrangements for inspection, control, etc. The 
West refused to ban tests or weapons without a 
simultaneous ban on production and adequate 
inspection. ) 

After Russia launched its earth satellite in 
October 1957 the Kremlin suggested it might 
agree to international control of space missiles 
(including intercontinental rockets). This had 
been proposed earlier by the West. But Russia 
wanted this to be an arrangement between the 
U. S. and the U.S.S.R. The U. S. replied that 
Britain, Canada and France would have to take 
part in the agreement. 


Kashmir Question—British imperial India gained 
its independence in 1947 and, simultaneously 
was divided into two new nations, predomi- 
nantly Hindu India and predominantly Muslim 
Pakistan. 

The partition of India was marked by civil 
disturbances, bloodshed and both voluntary and 
involuntary migrations of millions of people. 

Kashmir, in northern India, was ruled by a 
Hindu prince although one part of the area is 
mostly Muslim. The Kashmir government de- 
layed joining either India or Pakistan until, two 
months after independence, it had become a bat- 
tleground between the maharaja’s forces and 


A WHO-trained midwife shows a Burmese 
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invading Pathan tribesmen from Pakistan. The 
maharaja offered to join Kashmir to India and 
Indian troops were flown in to halt the invasion. 

India appealed to the UN Security Council 
for mediation and, 12 months later, a cease-fire 
was arranged under a UN commission. Truce 
lines accepted at that time are still in effect. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, Nov. 2, 
1947, expressed India’s willingness, “when peace, 
law and order have been established, to have a 
referendum [plebiscite] held under international 
auspices like the United Nations.” Pakistan, too, 
was anxious for a UN plebiscite to settle Kash- 
mir’s future status. 

But Indian and Pakistani negotiators could 
not agree on such details as the withdrawal of 
their respective troops from Kashmir. The plebi- 
scite has never been held. 

Over protests from Pakistan and in spite of 
Security Council resolutions to the contrary, 
Kashmir joined the Indian Union as an autono- 
mous state Jan. 26, 1957. The action was taken 
by a constituent assembly rather than by popu- 
lar vote but Indian spokesmen consider the issue 
closed. 

UN efforts to find a permanent solution to the 
Kashmir question have not been successful so 
far. Pakistan insists on a popular referendum by 
the Kashmiri people and is willing to withdraw 
Pakistani troops and to admit a UN police force 
“without conditions attached.” 

India, on the other hand, insists Kashmir can- 
not now legally “secede” from the Indian Union 
and refuses to “permit any foreign troops to 
enter an inch of its soil.” 

The UN, as far as India is concerned, has no 
jurisdiction over the Kashmir question except to 
debate what India considers Pakistan’s original 
aggression in Kashmir in 1947. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE NONPOLITICAL UN? 


Despite the news that makes the headlines, a 
great bulk of the UN’s work is nonpolitical in 
economic, social, cultural, scientific and other 
important fields. Most of the UN agencies en- 
gaged in this work are indicated on the map on 
the reverse side of this fact sheet. 


Economic and Social Council — One of these 
UN bodies is the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). This, like the Security Council and 
the Trusteeship Council, has a smaller member- 
ship (18 countries) than the 82-member Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

ECOSOC is responsible to the General As- 
sembly for promoting worldwide higher stand- 
ards 6f living, economic and social development, 
education and cultural cooperation, health, hu- 
man rights, etc. 

ECOSOC operates the Economic Commis- 
sions for Europe (ECE), Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) and Latin America (ECLA). These re- 
gional commissions carry out much of the impor- 
tant research, consultation and negotiations nec- 
essary for international economic cooperation. 

And ECOSOC coordinates the work of the 
various specialized agencies of the UN (like 
UNESCO, ILO, WHO and others shown on the 
map). 


International Atomic Energy Agency — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s “atoms for peace” proposal, 
offered to the General Assembly in December 
1953, led to the establishment of this “autono- 
mous international organization...under the 
aegis of the United Nations.” 

IAEA’s functions are “research . . . develop- 
ment and practical application of atomic energy 
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for peaceful purposes throughout the world.” 

On a recommended initial budget of $6 mil- 
lion IAEA will help in the worldwide exchange 
of atomic know-how and will serve as a “bank” 
for atomic fuels for peaceful purposes. (The 
U. S. has pledged 50,000 kilograms of enriched 
uranium; Russia, 50 kilograms.) IAEA will have 
the right to inspect all atomic projects it spon- 
sors — the first international nuclear inspection 
system in history. 


UN Technical Assistance — Since 1950 the UN 
has been active in providing technical help to 
underdeveloped countries in Asia, the Far East 
and Latin America (some help has been given 
also to Africa and underdeveloped areas in Eu- 
rope, such as Greece, southern Italy and Yugo- 
slavia). Newly independent countries (like 
Ghana, Morocco, Sudan) are lately getting a 
bigger share of attention. 

Assistance includes improving agricultural 
production and health services, planning public 
utilities, stepping up industrial production, aid- 
ing education and community development. As- 
sistance in the industrial field is getting more and 
more emphasis. And more attention is expected 
to be paid to surveying natural resources (min- 
erals, fuels, etc.) and to training public admin- 
istrators and civil servants. 

During its first five years UN Technical As- 
sistance spent about $25 million a year (the 
U. S. used to pay half, is now paying about 
45%). In 1956-57 the budget was $30 million 
and for 1957-58 it will be somewhat higher. 

In the year ending June 30, 1956 aid went to 
57 countries and 47 territories around the world. 
To carry out this work the UN draws on over 
2,300 experts of all kinds from 67 nations. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Looking at the UN as a whole — all its nu- 
merous activities — what do you think are its 
strengths and weaknesses? Do you feel such 
things as the disarmament talks serve any use- 
ful purpose — even if they drag on for years? 

If questions like disarmament and Kashmir 
seem bogged down, is it the UN’s fault or the 
fault of the countries involved? Should we ex- 
pect the UN to “solve” these problems? Do you 
think there is also a need for “old-fashioned 
diplomacy” along with UN debates? Does UN 
involvement help or hinder diplomatic negoti- 
ations? How? 

What about the nonpolitical work of the UN 
— is this important? The U. S. and many other 
countries (including Russia) also have technical 
assistance programs. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of doing this same kind of 
work through the UN? 
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Can we trust a UN in which we have 
just one vote? 


“I believe that the criticism of the system of 
one vote for one nation, irrespective of size or 
strength ... tends to exaggerate the problem. The 
General Assembly is not a parliament of elected 
individual members; it is a diplomatic meeting 
in which the delegates of member states repre- 
sent their governmental policies, and these pol- 
icies are subject to all the influences that would 
prevail in international life in any case.”—Dag 
Hammarskjold, UN Secretary General, Sept. 5, 
1957. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Can you imagine an important issue on which 
two-thirds of the UN General Assembly voted 
against the U. S.? In a case like this, what power 
would the UN have to enforce its decision? 
World opinion? U.S. public opinion? Is it vitally 
important that the U. S. always have two-thirds 
of the UN on its side on every issue? 


Does the UN need an “overhaul” now? 


“If the United Nations is to be saved for use 
as an effective agency for collective security, 
steps must be taken to remedy its defects now, 
not a year from now or ten years hence.” — Sen. 
William F. Knowland (Rep., Cal.), Feb. 12, 
1957. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Do you think there are enough major weak- 
nesses in the UN to justify amending the Char- 
ter or otherwise changing the UN? (Bear in 
mind the great power veto would apply to Char- 
ter amendments.) What changes would you rec- 
ommend? Eliminating the veto in the Security 
Council? Changing voting procedure in the Gen- 
eral Assembly? Other? 


Should the U. S. press for a permanent 
UN police force? 


“RESOLVED, that the Senate welcomes the 
establishment of a United Nations Emergency 
Force. ...It is the sense of the Senate that (a) 
a force of similar character should be made a 
permanent arm of the United Nations; .. . (c) 
consideration should be given to arrangements 
whereby individuals would be allowed to volun- 
teer for service with the force: PROVIDED, 
that individuals who are nationals of permanent 
members of the Security Council [the Big Five} 
should not be acceptable . . .” — Senate Resolu- 
tion 15, passed unanimously Aug. 8, 1957. 


Can the U.S. work 
through the UN? 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Do you believe it is important for the UN to 
set up a permanent force on the UNEF pattern? 
Why or why not? Would such a force strengthen 
or weaken the UN in its role of keeper of the 
peace? Do you agree with the Senate that U. S., 
Russian and other big power citizens should not 
be part of the force? Why or why not? 


ARE WE PAYING TOO MANY OF THE UN’S BILLS? 


The U. S., some say, is paying more than its share by 
footing 30% (formerly 3343%) of the regular UN budget, 
while Russia pays only about 16.9%. The UN, critics point 
out, gained 31 new members since the original formula 
was worked out, and these nations should shoulder more 
of the costs. Sen. William F. Knowland (Rep., Cal.) warned 
on Oct. 15 that “it is going to be very difficult to expect 
the nations which are bearing the heavy burden of costs 
to continue to assume that burden if smaller nations... 
insist on the voting of obligations without the willingness 
to assume their... fair share of the burdens.” Total U. S. 
contribution to the UN in 1957 amounted to $81 million — 
48¢ for each American citizen. Of these 48¢, 10¢ went to 
the regular UN budget, 7¢ to the Specialized Agencies, and 
31¢ to special programs financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, such as UN relief for Hungary. Of the total $81 mil- 
lion, an estimated $37 million came back to us in the form 
of salaries to American UN employees and other UN ex- 
penditures in this country. 


Should the U. S. make more — or less 
— use of the UN? 


“The present strategy of the [Eisenhower | 
Administration seems to be to leave all these 
key matters to the United Nations to work out. 
But the United Nations is only as strong as its 
members, and only as wise as the policies which 
its members urge it to adopt. We are one of its 
members and should be the leaders of the free 
world.” — Former President Harry S. Truman, 
Feb. 16, 1957. 

“On occasions we invoke the processes of the 
United Nations to help make effective the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Charter . . . That is no ab- 
dication of foreign policy. It is the exercise of 
foreign policy, and its exercise in the way which 
represents the best hope for humanity.” — Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, Apr. 22, 1957. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Have we expected too much of the UN? What 
other foreign policy instruments are there — 
direct diplomacy, other? How important are 
these other instruments? Do UN debates (with 
all their publicity) sometimes interfere with ne- 
gotiation, compromise, agreements? What part 
should the UN play in U. S. foreign policy? 
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Should the U.S. work for important changes in the 
UN now? (Check any changes you believe the U.S. 
should support or write in your own suggestions.) 


a. Give more weight to votes of the great powers in 
the General Assembly. 

b. Abolish the veto for the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

c. Place restrictions on the authority of the Secretary 
General. 

d. Give the Secretary General more power to act in- 
dependently. 

e. Give the UN more authority to enforce its deci- 


f. Attempt no important changes in the UN now; the 
Charter reflects the political realities of the world 
situation. 


Should the U.S. support the establishment of a per- 
manent UN police force? (Check those proposals you 
believe the U.S. should support or write in your own 
recommendations. Note that some questions are paired 
as “either-or” alternatives.) 


a. Establish a large, well-equipped, permanent UN 
military force. 

b. Establish a token police force which will “repre- 
sent” the prestige of the UN (on the UNEF pattern). 
c. Maintain the permanent force at a UN base, ready 
to go into action on short notice anywhere in the 
world. 

d. Maintain on a permanent basis a UN military staff 
only; have pledged forces available in member coun- 
tries for mobilization in an emergency. 

e. Use complete units from existing armed forces of 
member states (as for UNEF). 

f. Recruit soldiers for the force on an individual vol- 
unteer basis. 

g. Equip the permanent force with tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

h. Prohibit the permanent, great power members of 
the Security Council from furnishing units for the 
force. 

i. Recognize that a UN police force can have no mili- 
tary power and little moral power if a large nation 
chooses to ignore it; therefore, make no effort to set 
up a permanent force at present. 


Photos by United Nations 


Discussing the facts is the first step; arriving at an 
informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
counts — make it an informed opinion! 
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Should the U.S. continue to pay the largest share of 
the UN's budget? (Check the attitudes which you 
think should guide future U.S. policy or write in your 
own opinion.) 


a. Our current share (30%) is not too much of a drain 
on a country which produces 40% of all the world’s 
goods and services. 

b. If we are going to pay so large a share of the UN’s 
bills, we shouid have a bigger say in what the UN 


c. It makes no sense for the underdeveloped nations 

to pay a larger share of the UN’s costs because these 

are the countries that have most need for economic 

and technical assistance under the UN's budget. 

d. We may have to carry more of the burden for the 

present but we should urge other nations to con- 

tribute more, as they can afford it. 

e. Our contribution to the UN should be no larger 

ag the contribution of any other great power mem- 
er. 

f. Communist countries should contribute a larger 

share of the budget. 


Should the U.S. continue to make extensive use of 
the UN as an important instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy? (Check the directions you think U.S. policy 
should aad in the future or write in your own 
opinion. 


7 Continue working through the UN as we are now 
ing. 

b. Try to handle all major international disputes 
through the UN only. 

c. Recognize that the UN has little value in settling 
major disputes between the great powers; make more 
use of direct negotiation and diplomacy. 

d. Recognize that the UN has limited usefulness in 
any political dispute (even between small powers); 
rely less on UN political machinery. 

e. Recognize both the usefulness and the limitations 
of the UN; be willing to work through the UN, use 
direct negotiation, secret diplomacy, “summit con- 
ferences” and all other foreign policy channels in the 
proper place, at the proper time; be flexible. 

f. Give less support to the UN’s economic, social and 
other nonpolitical activities. 

g. Give greater support to the UN’s nonpolitical ac- 
tivities. 
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Should the U.S. work for important changes in the 
UN now? (Check any changes you believe the U.S. 
should support or write in your own suggestions.) 


a. Give more weight to votes of the great powers in 
the General Assembly. 


b. Abolish the veto for the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 


c. Place restrictions on the authority of the Secretary 
General. 


d. Give the Secretary General more power to act in- 
dependently. 


f. Attempt no important changes in the UN now; the 
— reflects the political realities of the world 
situation. 


Discussing the fact is the first step; arriving at an 


informed opinion is the next. As you weigh the an- 
swers on this ballot, bear in mind the consequences 
of each policy. Check only those policies you are 
willing to support — and be sure your answers do 
not contradict each other. Remember, your opinion 
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counts — make it an informed opinion! 


Should the U.S. support the establishment of a per- 
manent UN police force? (Check those proposals you 
believe the U.S. should support or write in your own 
recommendations. Note that some questions are paired 
as “either-or” alternatives.) 


a. Establish a large, well-equipped, permanent UN 
military force. 

b. Establish a token police force which will “repre- 
sent” the prestige of the UN (on the UNEF pattern). 

c. Maintain the permanent force at a UN base, ready 
to go into action on short notice anywhere in the 
world. 

d. Maintain on a permanent basis a UN military staff 
only; have pledged forces available in member coun- 
tries for mobilization in an emergency. 

e. Use complete units from existing armed forces of 
member states (as for UNEF). 

f. Recruit soldiers for the force on an individual vol- 
unteer basis. 

g. Equip the permanent force with tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

h. Prohibit the permanent, great power members of 
the Security Council from turnishing units for the 
force. 

i. Recognize that a UN police force can have no mili- 
tary power and little moral power if a large nation 
chooses to ignore it; therefore, make no effort to set 
up a permanent force at present. 
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Should the U.S. continue to pay the largest share of 
the UN’s budget? (Check the attitudes which you 
think should guide future U.S. policy or write in your 
own opinion.) 


a. Our current share (30%) is not too much of a drain 
on a country which produces 40% of all the world’s 
goods and services. 

b. If we are going to pay so large a share of the UN’s 
bills, we should have a bigger say in what the UN 


c. It makes no sense for the underdeveloped nations 

to pay a larger share of the UN’s costs because these 

are the countries that have most need for economic 

and technical assistance under the UN’s budget. 

d. We may have to carry more of the burden for the 

present but we should urge other nations to con- 

tribute more, as they can afford it. 

e. Our contribution to the UN should be no larger 

i the contribution of any other great power mem- 
er. 

f. Communist countries should contribute a larger 

share of the budget. 


Should the U.S. continue to make extensive use of 
the UN as an important instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy? (Check the directions you think U.S. policy 
should follow in the future or write in your own 
opinion.) 


. Continue working through the UN as we are now 
loing. 

b. Try to handle all major international disputes 
through the UN only. 

c. Recognize that the UN has little value in settling 
major disputes between the great powers; make more 
use of direct negotiation and diplomacy. 

d. Recognize that the UN has limited usefulness *in 
any political dispute (even between small powers); 
rely less on UN political machinery. 

e. Recognize both the usefulness and the limitations 
of the UN; be willing to work through the UN, use 
direct negotiation, secret diplomacy, “summit con- 
ferences” and all other foreign policy channels in the 
proper place, at the proper time; be flexible. 

f. Give less support to the UN’s economic, social and 
other nonpolitical activities. 

g. Give greater support to the UN’s nonpolitical ac- 
tivities. 
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As a world-wide association of national governments the United Nations has business in every corner c 
globe — including lands and territories which are not actually members of the UN. The map below 
some idea of the scope of the UN’s activities. How the UN operates and how much money it has to ; 
on specific projects is determined by the General Assembly, the only UN body in which all 82 me 
governments are represented. 


In addition to the General Assembly the UN has other major organs, eleven Specialized Agencies and s¢ 
special bodies with clear-cut missions. The following paragraphs describe these various arms of th 


MAJOR ORGANS OF THE UN 


Secretariat — The UN's administrative headquarters, its international civil service, is called the Secre 
and is headed by the Secretary General. It consists of all the departments that carry out the UN’s houseke 
chores, run the headquarters, maintain the libraries, issue reports, meet the payroll, consult with no 
ernmental organizations, service the press and do any other tasks assigned to it. 


Security Council —This body is the UN’s “keeper of the peace,” according to the UN Charter, althoug 
General Assembly (since Korea) has assumed a security role of its own. Five members of the Security Cc 
are permanent — China (the Taiwan government now holds this seat), France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kin 
and the U.S. The other six members of this 11-member body are elected by the General Assembly ever’ 
years. It is the Council's function to investigate any dispute that might endanger the peace and to take a 
or make recommendations to settle the dispute or to restore international peace. It reports annually 
whenever the occasion demands — to the General Assembly. 


Trusteeship Council—This is the body that looks after the “trust territories’ —nonself-governing | 
that have been placed (by the colonial governments) under UN jurisdiction. Six of these territories a 
Africa: Belgium’s Ruanda-Urundi, France’s Cameroons and Togoland, Britain’s Cameroons and Tangar 
Italy's Somalia. The other trust territories are the U. S. Pacific Islands (Marshalls, Marianas, Carol 
Australia’s Nauru and New Guinea and New Zealand’s Western Samoa. Membership in the Trusteeship Cc 
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is evenly divided between governments which administer trust territories and governments which do not. 
The Council receives petitions and reports, sends visiting missions to the territories and makes recommenda- 
tions to the trust powers. The Council is responsible to the General Assembly. 


Economic and Social Council — This body is charged with such nonpolitical problems as international cultural 
cooperation, international efforts to solve economic, social and health problems, etc. It is made up of 18 
member governments, including the five permanent members of the Security Council, and it reports to the 
General Assembly. The Council is also responsible for handling the UN’s relationships with the eleven 
Specialized Agencies. 


International Court of Justice — The World Court sits permanently in The Hague, Netherlands. As an institution 
it is older than the UN, dating back to the League of Nations. The 15 judges are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, voting separately. No two judges can be from the same country. All the 
principal legal systems of the world are represented on the bench. The Court's jurisdiction covers cases 
between governments only. In this sense it differs greatly from the U.S. Supreme Court which hears cases 
involving individuals. But in another sense it is similar to the Supreme Court: the International Court interprets 
the UN Charter just as the U.S. body interprets the U.S. Constitution. The World Court also gives legal advice 


to any UN body or agency. 
THE UN'S SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNESCO — The UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization promotes international cooperation in 
education and science, eases racial and social tensions, encourages cultural exchanges between the Eastern 
and Western worlds and the free exchange of information among nations. Its headquarters are in Paris. 


IMF — The International Monetary Fund attempts to ease the exchange of money throughout the world, improve 
international banking methods and help member countries ride out credit problems involving scarce currencies. 
It extends short term credits (up to five years). Between 1947 and 1956 the Fund sold $1.2 billion in scarce 
currencies to 27 member governments (83% of this was U.S. dollars). Headquarters are in Washington. 
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Around the 


WHO — The World Health Organization is concerned with the world-wide war on disease. It circulates advanced 
medical information, trains health technicians and gives member countries assistance in setting up or 
improving their health services. WHO is particularly concerned with maternal and child health problems, 
nutrition, sanitation and health education. WHO has 84 members and maintains its headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


FAO —The Food and Agriculture Organization attempts to improve agricultural production, raise levels of 
nutrition around the world, improve food distribution and better the lives of farm people of the world. Much 
of the UN’s technical assistance work is administered by FAO. Its headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 


WMO — The World Meteorological Organization tries to add to the world’s understanding and forecasting of 
weather. It helps establish and improve weather stations, encourages research and training in meteorology, 
sets up standards for gathering weather information and promotes the rapid exchange of weather data. It 
has 93 member countries and maintains headquarters in Geneva. 


IBRD — The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development is essentially a business operation which 
lends money, for interest, to set up profitable development enterprises in underdeveloped countries that are 
short of capital. The Bank’s funds come from two sources — subscriptions by member nations and International 
Bank bonds which are sold on world bond markets. In addition the Bank makes a profit from interest on its 
loans. To be eligible for a loan a project has to be located in a member government's territory. Also it must 
satisfy the Bank’s management as a sound project. Loans are either made to or guaranteed by the member 
government. Two-thirds of the loans have been for the development of power or transportation facilities. 
Headquarters are in Washington, D.C. 


IFC — The International Finance Corporation, established in 1956, is an affiliate of the World Bank. Its emphasis 
is on loans to private investors and it does not require government guarantees for its loans. IFC avoids com- 
petition with private capital and makes loans only where there is not enough private capital on reasonable terms. 


UPU — The Universal Postal Union works to improve the movement of international mail by setting standards, 
improving transmission systems, coordinating postal rates, publishing useful technical information, etc. 
Headquarters are in Berne, Switzerland. 
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ILO—The International Labor Organization helps set labor and employment standards around the world, 
establishes technical training centers, provides technical assistance, grants fellowships, etc. Headquarters are 
in Geneva. 


ICAO —The International Civil Aviation Organization helps set safety standards for private and commercial 
flying in the world and encourages uniform operating methods for airlines and airfields. Headquarters are in 
Montreal, Canada. 


ITU —The Internationa! Telecommunications Union promotes efficient, standard, low cost public communica- 
tion by telephone, telegraph and radio. It assigns radio frequencies to prevent, as far as possible, interference 
between radio stations located in different countries. Headquarters are in Berne. 


OTHER UN ACTIVITIES 


The UN is engaged in a number of other activities and programs. Two of the best-known are Technical 
Assistance and UNICEF. 


Technical Assistance — UN activities in this field have totaled over $180 million since 1949. The programs — 
for underdeveloped countries — are administered through the Secretariat and seven Specialized Agencies and 
are coordinated by the Technical Assistance Board. Over 8,000 experts of all kinds have been sent out on 
projects and 15,000 more have been trained for special technical jobs around the world. 


UNICEF— The UN Children’s Fund was set up as an emergency operation in 1946 to aid children in war- 
devastated countries. It became a permanent agency in 1953 and still concerns itself with child welfare. 
Basically UNICEF coordinates and supplements the work of member governments and UN Specialized Agencies. 
Usually member countries put up $2 for every $1 from UNICEF. Child nutrition and Maternal and Child 
Welfare Centers are two of UNICEF’s major activities — 10,000 such centers have been set up in 45 countries 
with UNICEF supplying the basic equipment, medicines, milk, vitamins, etc. Headquarters are in New York City. 
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UN Korean Reconstruction Agency has 
spent nearly $150 million trying to help 
reconstruct every aspect of Korean life — 
food, clothing, grain, fertilizer, medical 
aid, etc. Technical experts are counsel- 
ing the South Korean government on 
farming, industry and. fisheries and re- 
building homes, hospitals and schools. 


UNICEF 


The UN Children’s Fund has been es- 
pecially active in Southeast Asia, dis- 
tributing milk to undernourished 
children, providing diet and medical 
help to mothers, setting up, Maternal 
and Child Welfare’ Centers, etc. 


iLO 


Set up technical training centers here in 
Taiwan and in Burma, India, Indonesia, Pak- 


Pi istan, Thailand and elsewhere in the world. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND-THE FAR EAST 


ECAFE undertakes economic research 
and helps in the exchange of infor- 
mation for industrial development, 
fleed control, use of water and power, 
development of mineral resources, etc. 
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